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FOREWORD 


The mighty Tamil literature possesses in its antique 
treasure one of the gieatest poetic composition, that is 
TIRUKKURAL. It is a treatise par excellence on the art of 
living. The author of this magna cert; -Velluvar had 
dived deep into the intricacies of human nature with such 
Penetrating insight, perfect mastery and consummate skill 
absorbing the most subtle concepts of modern psychology. His 
prescriptions cut across castes, creeds, climes and age and 
have a freshness which makes one feel as if they are meant for 
the present times. 








Kural is not a mere book of aphorisms. A very advan- 
ced civilisation in the truest sense of the word, is revealed 
by Kural which must have been written more than 1500 
years ego, Without such an environment this treatise could 
not have come into being. 





In their short but splendid work, Dr. (Mrs) Renga- 
nayaki Mahapatra, Prof. & Head, Tamil Deptt, Calcutta 
University. Dr. P. Bhanumathi and Dr, Sukla Chakrabarti, 
also belonging to the same department have made a bold 
and hitherto unknown attempt to juxtapose Tirukkural with 
other monumental treatises like Sukranithi, Buddhist literature 
and the immortal Arthasastra. Their interpretations bring 
new light and vigour to all other interpretations that are 
already available for Tirukkural. 





For example, speaking on Dharma (Page 21) Tiruvalluvar 
has made it explicit that it is acting without jealousy, craving, 
anger and harmful language. This is an echoe of the statement 
made by the grand old Bhisma while teaching Yudhistra, 





the ert of leadership to rule the vast kingdom he hed won in 
battle. Bhishma said, “To the extent you yield or diminish 
Dharma (Aram in Tamil) to that degree disintegration 
sets in” 








Tiruvalluvar's usage of the word “Aram” is the Tamil 
equivalent of the sanskrit word Dharma, for which there is 
no single word equivalent in English Duty, virruc and other 
such words do not really cover the full import of either 
Arem or Dharma. 


1 wholeheartedly congratulate the authors of this 
volume for their innovative skill which is bound to bring 
immense credit to tbe renowned institution in which they 
are employed. 


Last. but not least, I always hold the strong opinion 
that Tirukkural is a guide volume and ready reckoner for 
civil servants like me. 





B. R. KUMAR 
Director. All India Radio 
Dated, Calcutta 23rd August, 1996. Calcutta 





INTRODUCTION 


The Tamil Department is happy in bring out this 
slender volume on Studies in Tírukkural- with some sample 
Studies of the comparative aspects in other ancient Indian 
languages like Sanskrit end Pali 


Tirukkural has a place of pride in Tamil's more than 
2000 years of unbroken literary tradition. It stands midway 
between the ancient *Sangam literature and the post Sangam 
epic works Silappadiküram and Manimekalai. Different views 
are held regarding the period of its composition ranging from. 
30 B.C. to 600 A.D. 





kural and its grammtical features, as well as the strikingly diffe- 
rent note in its contents, place it around 2 C.A.D., assumably 
the lower limits of the Sangam age. 


‘Though rooted firmly in the Tamil cultural and literary 
traditions Tirukkural voices new, messages as a product of 
the changed social and cultura! mileau. Vedic Brühmanism 








"The classic Tamil literature spread over many centuries 
before Christ and extendiug upto the 2cent A.D. (approxi- 
mately) is a compilation of 2391 poetical pieces, runnimg to 
26350 lines of verse. in the form of 2 Anthologies, tt is 
reflective of the ancient Tamil culture of War and Love. Its 
Heroic poetry invites parallel studies with othet world ciessics. 
Among the ancient Indian languages it shares so much infor- 
mation with the Bauddha Nikāyas in matters of Kingship, War 
activities, King- Citizens relationship etc, The Sangam liter- 
ature is familiar with the major northern rel igions and their 
tenets. Vedic rituals and respect for brahmin scholars in 
the royal circles are common too. Indological studies, un- 
less they tap this vast treasure will be incomplete to a that 
extent, 









had already entrenched itself in Tamil soil in the Sangam age 
But Jainism end Buddhism gained prominence in the age of 
Tirukkural, giving rise to a vast body of (I8 works of) 
didactic literature of which Kural forms the crowning glory. 





Clearly departing from the Sangam ethos, Kural voices 
very strong protests against violence, Killing, non-vegeta! 
anism, drinking. gambling, adultery, prostitution, caste distin- 
ctions etc. It has no place for rituals, and no Gurus. Religion, 
ifany,isa way of life leading to a perfect stage with god 
like qualities, (sce first chapter), attainable only for a person 
striving for the Right understanding. The God or godhead 
about whom the first chapter speaks possesses qualities 
identifiyable with the formless Brahman of the Hindus, Jina, 
Buddha or with no particularly deciding or differentiating 
characteristic. 














In its crisp, concise, sutra like couplets, convenient for 
memorisation, Tirukkura! reminds one of the Pali Dhamma- 
pada. Kural's chapters are of 10 couplets each In every topic, 
an idea is explained more than once. stating its virtues or 
importance and its rewards if followed ; then in the reverse 
warning one of the harm or evils that would arise in case of 
one’s failure to follow it. In all its 108 chapters on Dharma 
and Artha, this, gener: is the pattern. The section on 
‘Kame is of a different type, more on the creative side than as 
an ethical treatise. It is@ full account of the love drama, 
The Sangam literary conventions are not seen in Artha or 

Dharma, Artha and Kama (Trivarga) roughly 
corresponding to their northern counterparts, are well 
known in the Sangam literature. But in Tirukkural Dharma 
‘occupies centre stage ; (Artha) Porul is used in its extended 
meaning of ‘Polity’ as in the Artha Sastras, Kama is more 
of the natural attraction and desire between two lovers and 
not lust without love, 


With Tirukkurel, the first Indian work to treat Dharma, 
Artha and Kime in a single book, the need for a Dharma 











* 





Sastra, Artha Sastra and Kama Sastra in Tamil were all 
more than fullfilled, Not just that, They no longer remained 
subject matters for court poetry only. Tirukkural was a 
guide par excellence. for everyone, for every stage in life. 
Among the many names by which Kural is referred to, 
"Muppàl' (Trivarga), perhaps was its original title. 





No biographical information about the author, not even 
his name, is known to us authentically. That he was a weaver 
or a royal drummer or royal chamberlian are all legends based 
on a much later composition of eulogies on Tirukkural. This 
name Kural refers to its short form— the metre. 


Answers to the basic questions regerding his reasons 
for choosing this new form, this subject matter or the back- 
ground, all remain matters of conjecture only. Even the 
arrangement of the topics is not very clear. 


Stending at the cross roads of so many religions, so 
many cultures native and alien, attendant ten- 
sions, besides changes in the political and sccíal sct-ups also, 
Tiruvalluver must have witnessed turbulant times with clashes 
and conflicts at all levels : social, politicel, religious, intelle- 
tual and so on, 





Perhaps Tiruvalluvar the master master heale 

~ True vision, achieved the much needed harmony end syn- 

thesis of all philosophics and seta new trend. Because there 

was once more such a feat of harmony end unification by 

the master poet Ilango in the post Sangam period in his Silap- 

padiKaram, with a happy and peaccfulco- existence of all the 
religions. 








The admiration Kural drew from schlars of all faiths 
can be understood by the fact thet there were ten commen- 
teries written for Kural by scholars of various faiths. The 
oldest of them is by Manakkudvar written some 10 contries 
Pack, There were different traditions of arranging the chapters 
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end probably their headings also. The present arrangement 
that is being used is by Parimel Azhsgar, the master comm: 
ntator, around 13th century A. D. some have reservations 
about accepting his explanations in full because of his too 
much of brahmanical bias and interpretations. But it- can 
not be denied that but for his misterly commentary it would 
have been very difficult, even impossible in some places to 
understand the depth of Kural's maxims. Infact to appre- 
ciate and understand his commentary also one requires some 
familiarity with Sanskrit works- in Logic Philosophy etc. 
ich commentary and copious cross references to liter- 
atures anterior and posterior to Tirukkural, pointing out the 
possible alternative explanations interpretations from the 
points of view of Jainist Buddhist or Sàmkhyan philosophi's 
apart from his traditional Brahmanical scholarship, bear clear 
evidence to his very vast erudition, impartiality and critical 
bent of mind. 






























As the language of Tirukkural is so terse and cryptic 
inspite of its simplicity in diction and style, it offers scope for 
ever fresh avenues for interpretation according to one's level 
of understanding, scholarship and bias. Thot is 
study bas not lost its freshness ; rather it throws irresi 
challanges to the native as well as foreign scholars, 








Also its relevance to all men in all walks of life, across 
the limits of time end culture has lead to its muliiple transla- 
tions - in 20 European languages including Russian, Polish, 
Czech, Dutch, and ofcourse Latin, French and German, 
besides all the major literary languages of India, sometimes 
more than once. In Bengali, for example, the second 
Translation came out in 1992 by Swami Sri Nrisimha Rama- 
nuja Das, ‘The first one was in 1937 by Sri Nalini Mohan 
Sanyal. The most recent. one is in Oriya, in 1996. 








English Translations for Tirukkural, of course are so 
many, gs more than twenty, and they still keep coming. 
The source of many translations into the north Indian langu- 
ages, is the one by V. V. S. Iyer, and it is so far more faithful 
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to the original than many of the recent trensletions, Not all 
have chosen to translate Kural in its entity. for 
example has rendered intó English only the first section on 
Dharma 








The early part of this century has seen many a foreign 
admirer translate it into English. even much more reve- 
rance for faithful and scholarly rendering. than what is being 
done to day, Ellis collector of Madras during the British 
tule, was such an admirer of Kural, that not only he translated 
Kural, he also minted 2 gold coins with. Tiruvalluvar on it, 
which was recently brought to our notice by [ravatam Maha- 
devan. (They are in the Indian Museum, Calcutta) 





But it is a sad fact, worth repeating that there is not a 
single English rendering ieave alone critical, even plain, with 
out faulty translations, Attempts at versifiention make it. all 
the more difficult to keep the Kural’s message in tact. 
Exact translations of many usages in Tamil, especially 
the way Tiruvalluvar handles them is extremely difficult, 
particularly in an n language like English. Not 
only because of the different cultural contexts (Dharm: 
for example, cannot have a single equivalent in 
English), but also because, in the sutra style of Tirukkural 
every statement involves words or phrases which are full defi- 
nitions by themselves - of a set of either continuing or chang- 
ing value systems, (KaRpu, panbudaymay etc.) These are 
‘ofcourse, nothing special and are problems met with in all 
intercultural communications, 




















But the real challenge in translating Tirukkural is main- 
taining the neutrality of the diction - as Tirovalluvar has con- 
trived to do. Employing a set of very commonly used words 
and expressions he puts forth a statement ; nothing startlin- 

gly new or. revolutionary. It. all sounds very simple, common, 
just ripe with the age old wisdom, put in a neat precise form, 
That i jy reading a or translation alone, one might even 
wonder, what is there here that has not been said already 
by other great men, much earlier? 

















But beneath this simple surface which does not show off 
great depths of any PARTICULAR set of scriptures there 
lies the ingenuity of the master craftsman that he was. One 
can read, the very essence, of the greatest findings, in a 
simple single formula, expandable according to the different 
philosophies, @long the very lines of their reasoning. In 
chapter 4 for example Kural 35 explains Dharma as ‘that 
which is free from jealousy, craving. anger and harsh langu- 
age’. Simple enough. Nothing grandiose about it, To 
follow Dharma one does not have to master volumes of 
scriptures but just keep his thoughts, speech end acts free 
from the above four. Scholars will understand this statement = 
as the very essence of all thinking religions, arrived at after 
elaborate deliberations and couched in highly technical 
terms, (sce Tirukkural from the Buddhist engle— Some 
interpretations - in this book) Infact, because of such com- 
mon words, with no special technicality about them one might 
even miss the very ingeniuty of Tiruvalluvar who possibly, 
encapsuled the most important revealation of the Vision of 
Buddha - ín a very simple straight forward formule of how 
to Realise. Truth Literally translated, it will be something 
like the following :- 











Understanding the Dependence, if one lives so that 
that dependence is destroyed, the dependent diseases will not 
near him,” 


(359) “seiyomiag orit Gai Geur a Reir 
war phat 
orison eri ae asri” 


According to Buddhism this refers to the Law of 
Dependent origination. How all the sufferings are born of 
cause and effect, The 12 links starting from Ignorance, end- 
ing in Old age, death etc., are all depending on each other 
causing the next link. If one cuts off these dependent links, 
he gets his Freedom or Nirvana. (see page (24) of this book. 
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Ofcourse this couplet is not for Buddhism | exclusively, 
as it is praised by those of vedic religions equally, as they sce 
in it the essence of their philosophies aiso. 





Now the English translation for this (K.R.S.1, Tiru- 
valluvar ~ Tirukkural) goes as follows. 


"Stetioned in the Real, we need nothing, and nothing 





can as: 


This scems to be more a gist or substance. than trans- 
lation. Phrases like * wey Dene err res, (Kural 3( lite 
rally meaning the who walked on flowers’ or ‘mer 
à oor air’ — literally the "Brahwana wielding the Dharma 
chekra’ are usually substituted by some general attributes 
used with reference to God, because if literally tronslated, 
either they will point to a particular religion - which would 
be unfair to Tiruvalluvar’s work or they will not make any 
any sense. Because such nutral expressions with pos 
lities of multichannelled interpretations may not be available 
forthe translator. Butthose phrases are very important as 
they are the only clues regarding the author's religious faith. 
So when this multi dimensions} translation is not possible, 
Kural may sound just a compendium of all great ideas in one 
volume. Ofcourse nothing seems to detract its value from 
Tirukkural, It is this fascination for undertaking Tirokkural's 
depths that mede us attempt this present exercise 




















ofcourse the path is strewn with speculations, though 
attested by later developments. For example the highly 
speculative surmise that the word ‘nayan’ (4164) often used in 
the context of speech, and [vahai] wma [tohai] G.sre»« etc. 
used while dealing with the necessary ‘skill in speech’ of the 
Envoy in chapters 72— jes: 280 — 'knowlng one's 
audience and 73—Facing the assembly without fear— 
t amarga me»iz'could be pointers to the field of Tarka Sastra 
—Science of debate in earlier days, or that Tirukkural was 
the precursor of Tamil lexicon's expansion into fields of reli- 
gious Philosophy and Logic. 








‘That this is specutation on the right track is attested by 
the later work, the Buddhist epic Manimekalai (the first to 
refer to Tirukkural). While discussing the different principles 
of ‘Logic’ Qgre s [toha clearly used asa technical term 
for the 4 kinds of ‘naya’—(Gatha 30. Manimekalai- Ref. 
to Sivaghina Siddhiyar - Parapaksha - Sautrüntika Sect.) 
When we consider the vigorous activities at Kanchipuram 
(Tamilnadu) in the fields of Buddhist Logic and Philosophy, 
of Digniiga (480-540 A.D), the great Logician, Dharmepila 
(550-561) the philosopher, Dharma Kirti (600-650), Dharma- 
gupta (600 A.D.) all Tamilians, ig surprising. 
that Tamil language extended its horizons to accommodate 
the fields of religious philosopby and debate 




















The teachers of the Tamil department would like to 
10 express our most sincere thanks to the Vice-chancellor and 
the Pro Vice chancellors - Finance and Academic, for the grant 
of finance for this publication and their active encouragement 
and guidance. 


It is extremely kind of Sri B. R. Kumar, Director, All 
India, Radio, Celcutta, and a profound scholar and lover of 
Tamil, to have honoured us with his forweword, 





Our sincere thanks to Sri K. P. Menon of Ywinstar 
Press for his very sincere cooperation in bringing out this book 
in a short time. 


—RANGANAYAKI MAHAPATRA 
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Tirukkural and the Indian Ethical 
Literary Tradition 


BY 
DR. RANGANAYAKI MAHAPATRA 
Prof. & Head. Tamil Department 
Calcutta University 


The place of Tirukkural, ‘the ethical Bible of the 
Tamils? in the history of Indian ethical literature is yet to be 
properly assessed (for understanding its) popularity among 
the Tamils for over 16 Centuries and also its world wide 
acclamation proved by its translation into 20 European 
languages by western scholars (besides its translations i 
the major Indian languages, more than once). A cr 
analysis of Tirukkural in the light of the other Indian ethical 
literatures is essential for this assessment. 











It might also unravel some of the intriguing aspects 
of Kural, regarding its unique format and style, not 
found in Tamil earlier, its diction— which is deceptively 
simple, but embedded with the cream of Indian ethical heri- 
tage, the unanimous admiration it has evoked from the 
people of all the major Indian religions some of which were 
at conflict with each other, but ull claiming it as their own 
scripture, and all this done so gracefully and naturally. 









This leads to a probe into the other Indian Ethical 
literatures i. e. Dharma Sastras in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Pali 
for the following reasons. 

(1) That there is no fulfledged ethical literature in Tamil 
before * Tirukkural which could help us trace the deve- 
lopment of ethical thinking in Tamil literature system- 
atically. (Though Tolkappiam contains a wealth of 
material on life, it is not an ethical work like Tirukkural.) 





(2 That 





Tirukkural handles themes common to carlier 


ethical literature in the other ancient Indian languages 
like Sanskrit, (vedic Brahmanism) Prakrit (Jainism) and 
Pali (Buddhism), which are briefly mentioned. below. 


(2) 


(b) 


© 


(3) That Tirukkural was applauded, cli 


Dharma (ARam); Artha (Poru!) and Kama (Inbam) 
called the Trivarga or Muppal ie. the three fold 
concerns of life that all Indian ethical literatures 
deal with. 





That in itstreatment of ARam, it follows the 
same two fold divisions of life as that of (1) the 
householder and the (2) Ascetic. (Sanyasi 


Its various definitions of Dharma and its role in 
life, fate, good end bad Karme, its effects, rebirth, 
cycle of births. salvation, heaven, hell, imperman- 
ence of life, wealh, youth ete; also mon violence, 
detachment, truth and asceticism as the harder 
achievement, all these are better understood: when 
studied in the light of the other dharma sastras, 
which lay great emphasis on these. Infact, withe 
out such a study Tirukkural cannot be fully under- 
stood or appreciated. 





imed and owned as 





theirs by scholars of almost every major religious faith 
in Tamilnadu shows that the essentials of all the different 
reglions can be seen in it, so that all accept it with pride 
and without prejudice. 


(4) Titukkural’s reference to Dharma sastras (Kural. 183) 


aqua Suri sgt arpsdp 2226 
SDE m pb yisi sai. 


(5) Suchcomparison or reference to other Dharma Sastras was 
found necessary and relevant by master commentators of 
Tirukkural Undeniably many phrases and ideas in Kural 
gain new dimensions with those references. (eg-Kural 501) 
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(6) Its unanimous acceptance indicates that Kural must have 
been composed at a time when the social and et 
of the Tamils (of the post Sangam atmosph: 
pan Indian nature—i.e. a fusion or Indianisation of the 
Dravidian and non-Dravidian values had already taken 
place, 









Thus Tirukkural demands much more than a mere 
knowledge of the Tamil language and literature, to appreciate 
the vast knowledge. perception, the vision, far, far ahead of its 
times, the unique craftsmanship (that blended the rich heritage 
of the Indian ethical tradition with the secular, universal as- 
pects of the wisdom of the Tamils), of the mastermind of 
Tiruvalluvar who wrote the first Indian ethical Literature. 





Among the Dharma Sastras of the North, those in 
Sanskrit are said to be very old. The oldest—‘The Institutes 
of Gautama’ belongs to 500 B.C. So Manu's Dharma 
Samhita of the 2nd A D., had a vast array of works 
before it. Besides its remarkable wealth of material, Monu's 
work was held as an authority that (the British) Warren 
Hastings chose itas the basis for the law under which India 
would be governed by the East India Company. 











Late Dr. K. D. Tirunávukkarasu's "Tiruk Kuralum 
Indiya ARanoolgalum' seems to be the first systematic com- 
parison of Tirukkural with the other Indian ethical works. 


He has very efficiently and neatly summarised the 
dharma Sastras of Vedic Brahmanism (Hinduism), Jainism and 
Buddhism and compared their approaches and outlooks 
with those of Tirukkural. He has given due credit to those 
ancient Dharma Sastras and r out the 
aspects of similarity and dissimilarity 





He tabulates- the similarities of thought and form bet- 
ween Tirukkural on one side and. Manu's Dherma Samhita, 
The Jain Agamas, and Dhammapada (Buddhistic), on the 
other side; one by one. He lists 11 sayings of similar thoughts 


EI 


in Manu's work, 6 in Jainist. and 10in Dharmapada, And, 
here, he says, the similarity ends He is of course very correct 
in establishing that Tiravalluvar, while absorbing all that is 
best in the Dharma sistras of Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhi- 
sm, differs basically from every one of these and evolves his 
own approach to life and society, 











While it is very true that Kural is totally egainst Manu's 
Varnasrama dherma or obsession with the superiority of the 
Brahamins. or the life-negation and world renunciation of the 
Jainism and Buddhism (as in the oldest scriptures) it is equally 
true that these works have a wealth of material that help us 
understand Tirukkural better, It is not a list of similar 
thoughts, but the evolution of a new, almost universal, code 
that could be drawn only by the master healer and unifier, 
the great visionary that was Tiruvallvar, 












Bofore entering into further discussions it would be 
good to remember that (1) All those Dharmasastras were 
partly descriptive and partly prescriptive for the soci 
for which they were written, (2) All their authors whether 
it was Manu or Mahavira or Buddha their aim was to help 
the society maintain a better social order/organisation and they 
all had great concern, compassion, and understanding besides 
being masters of their subject, 





(3) They all had a long line of ethical thinkers before them. 
And to this line of great humaniterian thinkers our 
Tiruvalluvar also belongs, with one big difference that in 
Tamil, he is the first and so far, the last also. 





(4) Whereas the vedic. Jainist and Buddhist scriptures are 
only compilation of the masters’ teachings by their stu- 
dents or followers, very much later, centuries afterwards, 
thus undergoing changes in interpretations including 
conflicting or contradictory ones, Tirukkural is the work 
of a single author systematically designed and executed, | 
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(5) While Manu's Dharma Sastra and Kautilya's Artha Sastra 
are based and shaped by the ectuelities of their socities, 

irukkural is different in that it lays down an ideal code, 
and so a comparison or judgement may not be very fai 








While they were bound by one particular social 
religious or political condition over which they might not 
have much control and the ideas expressed were written. 
by many, through the centuries before which they were 
compiled, Tiruvalluvar had the freedom to choose and 
select and interpret, doing away with any sectarian label 
boundary As the work of a single person, Kural could 
be compact. precise and balanced. 





One can appreciate it all the more clearly if Kural is 
studied in the light of the earlier works. But one, who is 
interested in knowing how much of these ancient works could 


be relevant in understanding Tirukkural, finds some interesting 
challenges. 





First, comparison of the above scriptures with 
Tirukkural is also not that plain and simple Mere similarity 
of a thought here and there does not prove a common app- 
roach, nor does the absence of identical views disprove the 
impact or influence of the earlier thought process and values. 
Be it Jainism or Hinduism, they all have been undergoing 
changes, mutually influencing, and adopting new concepts 
also according to the needs of the time and mocds of the 
people. 





So taking a concept from Jainism or Buddhism or 
Hinduism at one point, say, in their earliest stages, and còm- 
paring them with Kural, may not be that helpful. 





It is important to know the different stages of the deve- 
lopment of these religions and also in what ways they could 
throw light on. Tiruvalluvar's philosophy of life. i.e, which 
stage of their development is closer to Tirukkural. 
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Right from the first chapter - Payiram - the Invocitory 
section, every phrase and the underlying concept are matters 
of controversy and are interpreted differently by different sec- 
tarian scholars in Tamil. 

THE JAIN ANGLE 

For example, the phrases Aadi Bhagawan (Kural 1) and 
the epithet ‘one who walked on flower’ etc., are taken as refe 
ences’ to Arhant and so indicative of Tiruvalluvar's Jaini 
faith, But many feel confused whether the reference is to God, 
the Almighty, (as we generally understand the word) or to 
Arhant - the almost perfect Godlike stage of an enlightened 
human. Because, in another couplet, the word iRaiven is used. 
(This word in Tamil refers to God). 














Also in Kural 1072 Chapter 107 (Fear of poverty), 
begging'on, Tiruvalluvar vehemently curses the Creator of this 
world to go abegging and perish, if one were to live by b»gg- 
ing also). 


Jainism, it is generally believed, does not entertain the 
idea of God nor the belief that the world was created at eny 
point of time or by any single entity. 1t is just there, was 
there and will be there. 











Then how is that Tiruvalluvar uses the words, God and 
Creator which are not in tune with Jainism ? One should also 
remembér that Tiruvalluvar was the most celebrated in the 
Jain world and that Tirukkural was accepted as their Veda or 
Scripture. So it cannot be that he said things which were 
fundamentally against their beliefs. That Valluvar was so 
enthusisastically applauded, admired and owned by every reli- 
gious sect, when religion had the front seat in Temil country's 
social and political set up, shows that he hart none, but ‘con- 
vinced everybody that the essentials of his religious message are 
kept intact. 


Then this use of God and Creator, how they are in 
confirmity with Jainism, may be explained from other internal 
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literary evidences from Ta: as well as Sanskrit and Prakrit 
sources. This would also show how Tamil literature kept pace 
with all Indian literary and philosophical trends and develop- 
ments. The Tamil literature reflects the change in the Jaina 
religious expressions. 


In Silappadikáram* - another post - Sangam Tamil 
classic, fully representative of the Tamil literary genius, as well 
as a treasurehouse of information regarding the social political 
and religious climate of the times - we find the Jaina Sadhvi 
(female saint) - Kavunthi Adigal - singing Jina's praise in a 
N&mivali, (like Sahasranámávali) where she addresses him 
(the Arhant or Jina) as Bhagwan, Sankaran, Catumukan (fou 
faced-Brahme). IRaivan (God) ete.. among many others like 
Omniscent, the Svayambhu. Arhat, etc. 


















As for Jaina literature in Sanskrit, Winternitz in his 
History of Indian Literature Vol. Il, page 550 - translates the 
25th hymn of Manatunge’s Bhaktamare Stotra (300 A.D.) 
which is of great repute among the Svetambara and Digam- 
bara Jains es follws. 








Thou art Buddha’, because the Gods praise the 
awakening of thoy mind 

Thou art Sankara, because thou workest out 
the salvation of the three worlds 

Creator (Brahma) art thou, because through 
thy doctrine thou hast created a 
pathway to Salvation, 

‘Thou, Lord, art Purushottama, the 
highest of all the beings. 





SS 
* Here also we find that all the major religions coexist 
peacefully, Tamilnadu as depicted in this work has already 
accepted all hues and shades of faiths and nativised them. 
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Another Jaina devotional poet Siddhasena ^ Divakara 
(200 A. D ) in his Dvatrimsike stotra of Vardhamana Maha- 
vira sings : 


‘He is Siva (the Bringer of Salvation) 

He is Buddha (He who was awakened to knowledge) 
He is the Ancient one and Manifold 

though He is but one 

He is Hrsikesa, Vishnu. Jagannatha, Jisnu 

But He has no trident, no bow, no disc 


No bird, no lion. no bull 
There is no Ganga on his head. he has no Lakshmi, etc, etc. 


Thus we can sce that “even earlier, from the B.C's the 
atheisticand agnostic religions in their histori march 
inclined towards theistic principles.. and accommodated many 
ideas from each other.” (S. N, Kandasami, Literary Heritage 
of the Tamils) 

So the idea of worshipping the Arhant with many of 
the attributes common to Hinduism was already there, acce- 
pted by Jainists, and Buddhists too. What is more, in 
Mahayana Buddhism, the ‘great vehicle’ designed for the 
welfare and salvation of the ‘many’. we find developments 
like ‘Faith’ in the Lord's (Buddha's) feet as the only or sure 
means of “Crossing the ocean of Sansar’ - (Siksa Samuccaya 
of Santideva). It is worth-remembering here that Mahayana 
Buddhism appeared in the South and spread Eastward. Th 
earliest of the Prajnaperamite group (Mahayana) literature 
has been placed in the first century B.C.) 











So verses in Kural like (No. 10 Invocation to God}. 


Spi Quis Sacco tigawt Sügri 

Qapamy Gere sri. 
meaning "Those who take refuge at God's feet would cross the 
great ccesn of life ; those who do not, would not cross’, can 
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be explained as reflecting the parallel development of phito- 
sophies regarding man’s relation to God and of the connection 
between worldly life and salvation Jaina/Buddha as God) 


While there is not much ofa problem in understanding 
the couplets in the four chapters of the Invccatory section, 
cach by itself, it is not easy to explain the arrangement or in- 
clusion of these topics in this scction called P. 








It would help us understand the message of the work 
better, If we know the idea behind the placement of eech topic. 
All the more so as it is a systematically planned work of a 
master mind, not to please any one particular category of 
scholars be it religious, social, ploitical or literary: It is a for- 
mat which he must have thought as essential or fitting. He 
seems to be following a tradition which should have alrevdy 
come into vogue in his times, acceptable to scholars of all 
major religious faiths, or inclusive of common views, At least 
this particular arrangement of chapters on *God', the munifi- 
cence of rain, the greatness of the Sanylsis (those who have 
renounced), insistence on Dharma etc, did not seem to 
have invited criticism from any quarter. 












It will be worthwhile to see if there is any clue to this 
arrangement. 


If we apply the traditional Páyiram rules of Temil lite- 
rature to the Invocatory section, they do not work, Because 
Püyiram is supposed to contain information about the author, 
his teacher, type of work, its model if any, etc., But here in 
Kural there is no mention of any biographical information 
of Tiruvalluvar. = © 

harsot sets bo cine 

^» The Jain scholar Prof. Chakravarti Nayanar suggests 
that this is in fine with the Jainist tradition of paying homage 
to (1) the Arhant (2) Siddhas.. (3) Sádhus (4) Acháryas and 
(6) Dharma before begining) any work. Thus the mantra in 
Prakrit is fitted to the Payiram in Kural by the Professor: 














THREE OF TIRUKKURAL'S FIRST FOUR CHAPTER: 


arihente saranam pavajjàmi 
1. Invocation to God  siddhada  saransm ^— pavajjimi 








2. Greatness of the sádhu — saramam. — pavajjimi 
renounced 

3. Insistance on Kevali — panmatto — dharmam 
Dharma saranam — pavajjimi 


But still the chapter on Rain is the odd thing out 





river’, etc., besides the Ten units quoted by Dandin, it won't 
apply to Tirukkurel which is not anepic. Under thesé circum- 
Stances one can only attempt at an explanation. When 
Tiruvalluvar insisted on Aram or Dharma - the proper con- 
duct for everyone, he did not forget that only if there were 
good rains and food for all, could all other virtues be 
maintained. Hence the emphasis on 'Rain' and later, on the 
food producing farmers, He was aware that mere preaching 
of morals without the means for sustenance was of no use. 
Soinsistence on ARam had to be bracketed with Rain's 
munificence. Also the connection between rains and the 
morality of the people was an age old belief. 











How far this explanation fits the Páyiram ‘is left to 
competent scholars of Jeinology. But its contents are 
acceptable to ell the religions in their own ways. 


‘The next section in ARam is divided into 2 parts (1) 
the houscholder's and (2) the ascetic's life. 





All the three major religions mentioned earlier. accept 
these divisions as the essential functional units of the society. 
Eaeh lays specific instructions as to the personal; social and 
spiritual obligations under each division. Buddhism of 
course, differs sigüificantly by ` concentrating more -on the 
codes of conduct of the monks- (Bhikkus) and. nuns in the) 
‘Sangam’, 
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Basidally, Jainism, Buddhism and Vedic. -Brahmanism 
all prescribe more or less similar guidelines for the right 
conduct of householders and. sanyasis i.e. in the broad 
outlines, They all insist on faith in God, truth, non-violence 
sweet language kind thoughts, actions righteousness control 
ete. It is this common or shared set of ethical values 
that Tiruvalluvar exploits to the maximum. 

Here lies his genius, in interpreting (hese age-old values 
acceptable to all and practiceable for many, shorn of their 
unwanted, negative obsolete, obtruse rituals. Here it is 
that one finds how the humanist wisdom the robust outlook 
and aceeptance of life, of the early Tamil culture are synthe 
sised with the already well-spread religion-based soci 
volues. 

While all other ethical literatures prescribe rules of 
conduct for a particular religious community, Tiruvalluver's 
ethics are universal in their message. For him,-the hous:- 
holders’ is a way of life, full and wholesome by. itself, 
socially and functionally more productive and superior and 
not just a stage before asceticism and, ascetism is not for all 
and sundry. But whatever one chooseses to be, the principles 
governing his life would be conducive to a positive, produc- 
tive, peaceful life, ensuring the welfare of the whole society 
and mankind. 

While a study of all the ethical licerature enrich our 
unders anding of the society and its set-up upto Valluvi 
period, it is the Jainistic approach which is more helpful in 
understanding Tiruvalluvar’s valuebased code of conduct. 

The following particulars give the Jainist- code of con- 
duet for both the householder and the ascetic. 


(1) Householder Q2) Ascetic 


wi AN 


Sr&vak (male) Sr&vike (female) sádhu (male) sadbvi (female) 
Rigorous rules of conduct are prescribed for both these sec- 
tions of the- society. 














Ww 





Five Mahávratas are for the Sadhus and Sádhvis 
(sanyasis). They are strict observance of {1) Non-violence 
(2) Truth (3) Non-stealing (4) Brahmacarya end (5) Non- 
possession - (Aparigraha). These area MUST for sanyasis. 


Besides these they are to observe (Il) 3 precious things 
(Triratna) (4) Samyag darshan - right vision. (b) Samyag gyan 
Right knowledge (Kcvalgyan) (c) Samyak Cáritra - Right 
conduct/character i.e of life of self-control, renunciation and 
purity. 


IIL, Pancha Sa; 
language, 

1V. 3 Gupti : Control vf language. bodily acts and mind. 

V. 10 Virtues of the Saint : Forbearence. humility, simplicity. 

g dispassionate, truth, self-control, penance. purity, 

and brahmacarys. 


VI. 12 Bhavnas : Knowledge of ihe impermanence of body, 
about soul, world, duty, karma. etc 

VIL 17 Controls : to avoid all the faults that are of the mind, 
body and speech. 


i Remaining watchful about one's path, 
alms, place and personal toilet. 

















X. Similarly $ Anuvratas are prescribed for householders (1) 
Not hurting any being - Non-killing. (2) Remaining free of all 
kinds of noa-truth. (3) Remaining free of all kinds of stealing. 
(4) Moderation in possession (of worldly things), (5) Not 
having sexual relationship except with one's own wife. 








Jl. Tritatna vrata; (1) Keeping within limits. (2) Limiting 
‘one’s needs in the things used in daily life. (3) Avoiding com- 
mittal of wrong deeds (for ones own or related people's needs) 
as far as possible. 


IM. FourSikshavrata : 1 Spending cnough time in medita- 
tion or'contemplation (for the good) of the soul. 2, Being 


Sidhus, Sádhvis and the poor according «o one's capacity... 
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Though Mahàvratas are prescribed for the Sanyasis, the hou- 
seholderalso (more or less) finds his conduct governed by 
similar principles, and slowly trains himself to. go to the path 
of the Sadhu, as the whole life is a journey with the goal of 
reaching the Arhant stage, So whather it was in Brahminism 
or Jainism or Buddhism. the rules and rituals were prescribed 
for the householder as training in self denial, self control, 
charity, gaining wisdom etc. leading him tothe ascetic 
stage of perfection, enlightment or Salvation. 


We have scen that all the major Indian religions recog- 
nise the houscholder's and the asceti the two most im- 
portant walks of life in the society. 





And here one finds interesting parallels between Manu 
and Tiruvalluvar in upholding the superiority of the house- 
holders’ life to the sanyas; 





Infact, all the fundamental norms which govern the roles and 
functions of the householder within the family and towards 
the other members of the society, the duties of the family 
members to each other, the attitude and function of the 
ascetic to the society are all unmistakably pointing to a more 
or less a common Indian pattern. 






One or two samples of such common views may be 
given below. 


On Grahastasrama or the life of a householder, 


comparable slokas in MANU SAMHITA. 


Chap. M1-77 As all living creatures subsist by receiving 
support from air even so (the members of) al 
orders subsist by receiving support from the 
householder. 
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Chap. III-78 Because men of the three (other) orders are 


daily supported by the householder with (Gifts 
of) sacred knowledge and food, therefore the 
(order of) householder's is the most excellent 


Tirukkural -41 It is the householder who is the (help) sup- 


port for those of the other three orders in 
their proper path. 

48 The householder's life conducted in right 
path, never deviating from dharma or 
righteousness is superior to that of the 
Sanyosis, 





As for the duties of a wife and how to keep guard over 
her and her rewards for being a virtuous, duty bound wife: 


56- 


1) The (Virtuous or ideal) woman is she who 


guards herself, who takes care, (ministering 
to all the needs) of her husband, who upholds 
the prestige or fame of their family and is un- 
iting (in these duties). 





2) Sigalovada sutia — Lord Buddha says “In 


these five ways does the wife, ministered to 
by her husband as the “western quarter, 
loves him : her duties are well performed, by 
hospitality to the kin of both, by faithful- 
ness, by watching over the goods he brings 
and by skill and industry in. discharging all 
her business, 


MANU SAMHITA Untile death let her be patient (of hard- 


Chap, V-158 


ships). self controlled, and chaste, and 
strive (to fulfil) that most. excellent duty 
which (is prescribed) for wives who have 
one husband only. 


* domestic cares, come later into a man's life justas the west 
holds the later daylight. 
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A comparison of this following Kural certainly makes 
one curious about the social context in which this was written. 


KURAL-37 ‘What sort of a guard would be that of the 
guard of the prison ? The best way of guard- 
ing women is by their own self control * 


Sie» adipi ar QUE Gaius — aol? 


Bon arb au mw Kural 57 


MANU; ‘No man can completely guard woman by 

Chap, 10 & 11 force ; but they can be guarded by the emp- 
Joyment of the (following) expedients (eng: 
ing her in the collection and expenditure of 
his wealth, in keeping (everything) clean. in 
the fulfilment of religious duties, in the pre- 
paration of his food' and in looking after. the 
household utensils. 














*SLOKA-I2 Women, confined in the house under trust 
worthy and obedient servents are not (well) 
guarded ; but those who of their own accord 
keep guard over themselves, are well guarded, 


The epithet *üdi bhegavan is easily taken for the 
primordial God by the Hindus (aksar&nàm akárósmi - Bhaga- 









wad gi 10,33), as the first Godlike Arhant (Jina) by the Jains 
and the Buddha addressed os ' Bhagawan " the 
Buddhists, There øre also convenient explanations for 





the phrase ‘one who walked on the flower, in all the three 
religions. 








* Manu’s apprehension that women are prone to mischief if 
they are not kept in control, may or may not be Tiru- 
valluvar's idea, though his Kural - $7 echoes the former. 
Valluvar, one must remember, strictly believed in the 
woman's subordinance or male’s superiotity as Manu did. 

(Kural 909) 
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The phrase ‘aRavazhi andanan’, meaning the brihmana 
who weilds the Dharma cakra, poses no problem for the Jains 
and the Buddhists as the ‘Dherma Cakra' is connected to both 
the Jina and Buddha. The Hindus interpret it as the Ocean of 
Dharma (àzhi —Occan, wheel) though such a figur: 
a very common one. 








The phrase ‘ere ise» d ae» "One who possesses the 
eight virtues" is of no problem either. While the Jains inter- 
pret them as ‘Anantagñāna, Ananta darshana, Ananta virya, 
tes teke them as the Omniscient, Omnipotent ete 
as saiva siddhanta describes God The Buddhists should 
not have any problem in accepting this phrase either since 
all the 8 couplets before it apply to Buddha very well 
as well as those $ virtues. 








In fact the word 'andapan if taken as referring to 
Buddhist connotation it will actually clarify some confusions, 
regarding the meaning of the, word. 





Though in general use 'andanan' means a brahmin in Tamil, 
This epithet is used to denote the godhead, more in Jain 
and Buddhist hymns. Again, if one refers to Kural. 30. 
defines 'andanar (Bráhmapas) as the "Sádhus* because of «he 
absolute, compassion to all living beings. (i.e. andana is that 
saint who hasabsolute compassion for all the living beings.) 
Compassion is stressed more than his wisdom or birth or 
other qualifications 4s for the Brahmana n Dhamma pada 





Jt gets a richer dimension when refered to the 
Brübmana in Dhamme pada. In 41 verses this Pali work 
defines a "bráhmaná* 


DHAMMA PADA-SUTTA : “Not by platted hair, nor by 
family, nor by birth does one become a Brahmana. But in 
whom there exist both Truth and Righteousness—pure is he, 
a Brahmana is he.” 
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9. He that does no evil through body, speech or mind, one 
who is restrained ín these three respects—him I call a 
Bráhmana. 


SUTTA NO. 26 goes as follows. 





He who utters gentle, structive, true words, he who 
gives offence to none'—him I call Brábmana", would 
remind of us of Kural. 91.— 
‘The speech of those who have the Right knowledge. 
would be sweet, soothing (soft) and be free of any 
guile’, 
QeGeraed wr omer Qi uy ferri Ws bOurger 
Sora s end) Qora 








Each and every Sutta in this chapter on. Brihmana would help 
us understand Tiruvalluvar's 3rd chapter—'£ sei Quam” 
better. It is these set of values handed down to us, which 
made Tirukkural so dear to Mahatma Gandhi- Almost all 
these ethical concepts are shared by Bhagawad Gita also. 











This synthesis of all the ethical thoughts of our coun- 
try, which has greatly been enriched by Tiruvalluvar"s blending 
of the Tamil traditions also, is a unique creation of, the poet. 





As for the ethics in Buddbism, Sramanic ideology is its 
core and quite natureliy it attaches greater value to the home- 
less life of the anchorites. But it provides ethical codes for 
the householders also, in the Sigalovada Sutta. 


BUDDHA'S MORAL CODE FOR THE LAITY, 

1) Parents and children: As parents should restrain their 
children from vice, train them in virtue, educate them in 
erts or sciences, suitably marry them off and give their 
inheritance, children also should support parents, perform 
family duties, guard their property, make themselves 
worthy heirs and honour their memory. 








2) Pupils and teachers similarly have duties to each other. 
177 





3) Husband should cherish his wife, treat her with respect 
and kindness, be faithful to her, cause her to be honoured 
by others, give her suitable ornaments and clothes. The 
wife should show her affection for her husband by mana- 
ging the house-hold alright, being hospitable to relatives 
and friends, being chaste, thrifty, skilful and diligent 








4) Similarly duties for friends and companions, 


5) Masters and servants and 





6) Duty towards us teachers, are all laid down clearly 
(Wives sre classified according to the type of care their 
husbands get from them :— like a mother, or sister or 
friend. or maid servant, (whose only duty is to please the 
husband with unconditional and total loyalty and devo- 
tion, accepting the punishments indicted also without 
complaint.) The last type maid-servant is_the best, and 
would attain the heavens efter her death. (Two other ty, 
would also get this honour.) 

KURAL 58 

"Quis pré Gujer Qu pat Quiryi Ques 9 mii 

LA Archi ripam. 











Ifthe husband gets served properly by the woman (wife) 
she wold attain the famous heavens. (see also Manu-IX 29, 
156). 


Tiruvalluvar's Kural 25. 


Qai Qaryrer s pO sig, Gaaporres 
QuiiGuemr i) Guias 

A woman may not worship (any) God, (but) if she 
worships her husband, (by that very virtue, even) the rains 
occur at her command, 


This notion of even supernatural elements like the 
rains, sun ete. bound by the power of women's chastiy is 
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found in the Buddhistie literatures of the B.C.'s and the 
Brahmanical ethical works, as well as the early sangam lite- 
rature of the Tamils. (Kalittogai). 





GWE ar Qerchroso 2058 ISI» QugenowTor 





But as for the specific duties of the other members of 
the family Tiru Valluvar does not go. into. details except that 
the father’s duty to the son is to make him fit for the pride of 
place in the assembly of the learned and the son's; to make 
the others wonder at the father's great ‘punya’ to have 
merited such a son 





In such brief statements. the sum total of all. that the 
parent and offspring owe to each other has been given. 
The elaboration might have restricted Kural from its 
application to alll societies and all periods. 





The house holder provides sustenance to the needy, the 
renounced. etc ete, and also owes his obligations to God and 
the ancestors, in all the religions as mentioned above and so 
Kurel fits beautifully all the traditions. (Nos. 41, 42, 43) 





Whether it was the Brahmanic Hinduism or Sramanic 
Jainism or Buddhism they all have some common world views 
about the ascetics —like 





i) Veneration for those who have renounced the world in 
quest of immortality; st ig for knowledge of the Abso- 
ute Reality, as contrasted with the fleeting. perishable 
nature of the worldly pleasures : 





ii) Analysis of the suffering in the world and the way to 
- "overcome the suffering. 


Tt can be seen that as for the broad principles that out- 
line the ethical framework. all the mejor Indian rcligions 
have so much in common among them that Tiruvalluvar could 
compress them All in one single capsule, using only phrases 








and concepts shared by all of them. So the Hindu ‘sage’, the 
‘sallékha purusha’ of Jainism or the ‘Brahmana’ of Buddhism 
as described in the Dhammapada all answer to the description 
of 8&1? or » Terr? (aRavór) in Tirkkural. 


Thus, looking at not just the phrases but concepts also 
in the light of Buddhism for example. scems to give us a clue 
for Tirukkural's popularity among every sect 





Using what looks like a simple language employing 
neutral or common words which have been used for centuries 
in Tamil literature without any religious or philosophical 
overtones, Tiruvalluvar has been able to give them the very 
essence of all the various religions, moral and ethical achieve- 
ments that had taken shape in India, and most elaborately 
cultivated over thousands of yesi 









Those very words in Tamil namely. ‘aRam’—(code of 
conduct prescribed by law and custom of land, or Right con- 
duct), ‘poru’ (wealth, that which will help achieving pleasure 
or happiness), and *inbam" (pleasure or happiness) lend them- 
selves to be used as vehicles for the cream of Indian thoughts, 
Words like ‘Vinay’ (act). ‘pedaymey’ (ignorance) etc. accom- 
modate the rich philosophical concepts like ‘Karma’ and 
'evidyà' to extend the functions of Tamil language to 
Buddhist, Jainist and other philosophical and logical frontiers 
also. All this was achieved by the magic of Tiruvalluvar, 
who expanded the post sangam Temil's range to new areas. 








Just one example should suffice. In the fourth chapter 
on ‘Insistence on Dharma’ Kural. No. 34 defines -aRam' or 
Dharma, as follows : 








ing free of impurity in mind, That is all what 
Dharma is. Everything else is only loud noise (fuss)." 


wer $ gd som oranana menm Aser 
"Dbarme', the most elusive and complex concept, consi- 
dered to be umque in Indian culture and part and parcel of 
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the ancient heroic Tamils. now so c»olly and smoothly lends 
itself to accommodate a new concept of nonviolence. 





Because the next Kural (35) makes the above definition 
expl 





"aap&sr porn Rag E> mri Ger» seirab 
Dypsar Qud pepe. 


(Dharma (or the principie that should govern one's life) is 
‘acting, without jealousy, craving. anger, and harmful 
language”. This would not only keep one's mind and body 
healthy and happy, but also prevent one from causing un- 
happiness to others. 








Thus the fruit of all religious. ethical stri , has been 
given to the lay man for his use, (fulfilling wher should be 
the very goal of religion), in a language he would understand. 
shorn of all the obtruse metaphysical technical complexities. 
The very principle of peaceful coexistence—‘live and let live? 
has been explained to him which is all Dbarma is about, as 
far as he is concerned. 












One who cares to compare notes would agree that this 
is the formula that is suggested universally for mental health 
and the ethical solution found by Indian religions for impro- 
ving man's lot here and hereafter. 











Rest of the work proceeds to talk about how this 
universally healthy and practical formula of nonviolence can 
be translated into action, both for the householdet and the 
renounced. For both the laymen. who is fully immersed in 
worldly matters and the ascetic who is concerned with ‘free- 
dom' from the worldly bonds, this great principle of Non 
violence is the starting, as well as meeting point. Both form 

in integrated whole of the society. 


But behind this amazing simplicity, the depth and 
dimensions of the ethical heritage is fully intact in Tirukkural. 


a S164 








Though there is no hint of any particular region, reli- 
gion, language or people, the essence of every relevant 
approach is embedded in those crypt formulae. Those who 
know and want to see can do so if they can see the universal 


end unified approach by the different traditions reaching 


the same destination. 








While the Hindus can extract Bhagawad Gita's message 
of truth, detachment, selfless service. self control, absolute; 
faith in "God for salvation’ etc etc from Kural, the Jains find, 
their yery scripture in it, The Buddhists need not be left behind 
either. 








Buddha’s master plan for the aspirants is known as the 
Auwüügiko Magga (Astáhga Marga or the Eighfold path) or the 
Middle Path—called so because it stood for the avoidance of 
the extremity of scif indulgence (Kima sukha) on one hand 
and extreme self mortification on the other. 


THE EIGHT FOLD PATH (Au 
márga) is : 





a Magga) - (astáfga 


1) Right view = (free from superstition and delusion) 
Samma Dixthi Kural Chap. 34, 36, Swarajeord ged, 
Paoouren ctc. 


2) Right Determination - high end worthy of the intellegent, 
Samma Sankappa carnest msn. (whole work ) 


3) Right speech - Kindly, open truthful (no irrele- 
Semma vaca vant, useless and harmful talk) 

b (whole chapters) 

4) Right conduct peaceful, honest (whole work) 


© Samma Kemmanta 
Right livelihood ^ - bringing hurt or danger to no living 


Samma Ajiva being (whole chapters) 
6) Right effort - in self training and in self control. 
Samma Vayama (whole work) 
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7) Right mindfulness — - the active ; alert mind. (for 
Samma Sati have a goal before them) 





1 who 


8) Right concentration - (earnest meditation to attain) one 

Samma Samadhi pointedness of mind. (whole chapt ) 
Kural portrays every one of these characteristics for men in all 
walks or life. 





As for Right Speech Kural speaks of not only sweet 
speech, and True speech but specifically mentions not to make 
idle talk (us efle Gra coco enu) i 
Buddhism give great importance as to whether speech 
truth or half truth. whether it is relevant speech or Non Sense 
(useless speech).* 






But the classic example of Tirukkural as honouring ( and 
thereby earning the admiration of the scholars) the very for- 
mula which contains Lord Buddha’s Vision of Dhamma as the 
Buddhist reads It is Kural no 359, 





Though the entire chapter (36 - Quodja;emró aeo) — 
Realization of Truth, or understanding the Reality deals with. 
the final step of the search of the ascetic or aspirant, forming 
the last chapter under the section ‘Renunciation’, this Kural 
no 859 is the sum and substance of it, which is equally 
admired by all, It goes thus 
wri yeriig eriy Ca Gecap&er wan Psas 
ertas omi acyd Q 
"If one understood. the -Links or Dependence to one enother 
and aiso knows how to cut off the dependence then the great 
dependent disease (of suffering) will not touch one. (e;i4— 
dependence) 

+ These have considerable relevance to the science of Logic. 
This importance to'speech" heraldsthe entrance of Tamil into 
the science of Logic and Debate, which formed important 
tools in religious teaching later. as can be seen in. Mani- 
mekalai, Nilakesi etc. 
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The most important aspect of Buddha's teaching is his. 
analysis of the Cause of suffering and the way (magga) for 
Deliverance from suffering. The vision of Buddha is contained 
in this analysis of correlated action. 





There are 12 links—each conditioning or causing the 
next and caused by the preceding link. The first and the base 
of all suffering is Ignorance (Avijja) from which everything 
else is born, finally leading to Birth—which in turn leads to 
disease, death and suffering. 





To cut off all these dependent links that lead to Birth, 
Buddha prescribed his Ohamma, This is called the Dependent 
tion. ‘Buddha's vision of Dhamma, which should be 
taken as a synoptical vision of the Truth. consisted in the 
mental perception of Dependent origination (Paticcasamuppada) 
first in the direct order and then in the indirect order. The 
former tended to explain the origin of suffering through a 
causally connected series of events and their condition: 
latter, as a logical corollary went on to show how by removing 
the antecedent causes one by one suffering would come to an 
end in the final analysis, thus leading to Nibbana (Nirvana). 
Realising this Dependence of cause and suffering and attain- 
ing Release from this vicious Dependence is Nirvi 

















Mahavagga p.i. (Misrə. G.S.P. (1984) Development of 
Buddhist Ethics 


Correlated action and Dependent Origination* 


Conditioned by (1) Ignorance - are the Habitual 
Quee tendencies or Karma. 
(Qeusena) 
Conditioned by (2) Habitual - is consciousness (that 
> tendencies links one birth with 
Goima another) sarjaa 
" (3) Consciousness - are mind and matter 
eisa o ao 





* elaborated and explained in Manimekhali 30 chap (104 - 18) 
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w (4) mind and = are six (sense) spheres 








matter (six, including mind) 
as, a ea ue 
P (5) six (sense) - ds awareness (sense 
spheres essaS& — impressions) aer gy 
^ (6) awareness + is feeling (Vedana) 
er w main 
*" (7) feeling - is craving (desire- 
waren Trisna) Garcons 
2 (8) craving - ing 
Paes ub 
” (9) clinging ~ is the process of 
vip becoming (bhava) 
8004 Gare P 
A (10) becoming - is Birth 
ow Gase  Garbpib 
» (1) Birth - is old age 
3 68 Carp mb poy 
» (12) old age + are dying, grief, sorrow 
wou and lamentation, 
suffering. dejection 
and despair 


oráar®, Geof, 
reir, 7 jb pi. 
sume, mawr gy etc. 
Also in Kural No. 358 in the chapter (meyyunardal) Realisa- 
tion of Truth one could read the essence of this whole set of 
cause and effect by the phrase ‘piRapennum pédaymay' - Birth 
that is (born of) Ignorance. 
19 pii oem gpib. Gus seu Su) A nU eir gb 
Gi Gurus arru sie, 
358 piRappennum pédaymay ningac ciRappennum semporul 
künbadaRivu (ciRappu=Nirvana/moksha, salvation) 
(Wisdom is to reslise the Absolute Truth to displace the 
Tgnorance that causes birth). 














There are numerous examples of such ingenius codifi- 
cation of the most important philosophical concepts of a 
jon recognisable by the one who knows them 
well enough. And They happen to be equally important and 
relevant to those of other religions also. The neutral and 
deceptively simple language has an embedded layer which 
could be as deep and rich as the knowledge of the rea 











er 


The invaluable information that only a comparison 
with the older tradition and other Indian treatises on the subject 
will provide us, can be explained by the Kural 501. 





In the section on "King" in chapter 50 - *on choosing 
(the minister) after testing’, the first Kural 





ates 
ap b Que jeu e arisi - ore Der 
Ber St g spitu" 

Itmeans, one (the minister/councillor) will be chosen after 


testing from the points of Dharma, Artha, Kama, and fear 
for life. 





This may not mean much as there as no treatise of 
political: science available in Tamil now, or even such a con- 
cept mentioned anywhere in earlier lite rature in Tamil dealing 
with the ministership. Here Parimel azhagar's commentary 
is of invaluable help where th explains the meaning with the 
Arthasastras in Sanskrit, 













In order to find out if an officer is honest and loyal the. 
earlier teachers (teachers of political science earlier than 
Arthasastra of Kautilya) had recommended four secret. tests 
called *Upadhás*. (1) Dharmopadhà—finding out if he is 
susceptible to suggestions to join a conspiracy (2) arthopadha 
— whether a large gain would tempt him to do it C) Kimo- 
padhā—by tempting him by suggesting that the queen is in 
love with him and (4) bhayopadh’—testing if fear would 
tempt him for conspiracy. (1, 10, 2—12 Arthasastea of 
Kautilya.) 





Though he uses one single set of words, like Vinay 
for act or Karma; ‘Katci’ for perception, vision, realisation 
etc. ‘Porul’ for matter, wealth etc; ‘unarvu’ for feeling, 
understanding, wisdom etc, these could very well accommo- 
date different theories or stand points but still fail in place 
beautifully to stand for the essence, bypassing all the meto- 
physical, spiral arguments. So it will be an interesting and 
relevant exercise to find the common technical terminolo- 
gies as well as common c»ncepts which abound in Kural. 





It would be interesting to note this practice of deli- 
berate use of polysemantic terminologies which keep layers of 
other interpretations embedded. was not new in the Jain 
circles, Particularly in the medieval period one finds Jaina 
works couched in Saivite terminologies, apparently to escape 
the wrath and attack of the dominent religion. (Jaina Yoga 
—R. Williams) Page XVIII - XIX— Introduction. 








‘There is also an interesting possibility that in the chap- 
ters connected with speech its qualities, logical skill, ete. 
etc, there might be references to Indian Logic and Debate. 
For example the word ‘nayan’ in Kural 97 is translated as 
“Niti by Parimal Azhagar, 


^noyaninRu nanRi payakkum" 
Jot er py mé Bor dd -uuta gy 
reir 96 penc used Gerd 








Here if nayan is translated as niti the meaning is not very 
clear. But if we take it to refer to ‘naya’ or "yukti' (2-45) 
of sanskrit. or the "naya' - meaning ‘method’, used, in both 
Buddhist aad Jaina scriptures then it gives a different dimen- 
sien. Then it gives a lot more depth to ‘speech’ (Sol). We 
find (saru) - naya used again agai and in connection with 
Gol) speech 

Again in chapters (65) - Osades ene (definitions of speech 


E power of speech) ete- we»euaies e renin (73), ymau Das (72) 
eto, there are such words as Qs ®a9dr eve» s (type, quality of 


5. 
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speech) Gereh Qarma cic. which could possibly refer 
to kinds of naya, the knowledge of which was indispensable 
for religious or political debates where Logic decided the 
issue, 


We find that in Manimekalei's cd spaas 
Urmas js arma the word "tohai' (Qarwa) refers to 
4kinds of'nayam'. (see commentary of U. V. Swaminatha 
lyer). This is further proof of the surmise that Tiruvalluvar's 
expansion of the Tamil lexicon to fields of religious Philosophy 
kalai, Nilakesi 











Parim&l Azhagar rightly points out in the Commentary 
on Kural 725 - that the minister is supposed to be proficient in. 
arts of debate, logic ete. and mentions the different kinds of 
logical techniques he must be good at, for effective debate. 
(comparison with the Arthasastra in Sanskrit confirms this.) 











One might recall that in the beginning ‘Logic’ w 
known as "Nyáya Sástra (see A History of Indian Logic—by 
Satish Chandra Vidyabhüsana). And ‘naya’ was an essential 
characteristic of speech. Anviksiki (Tarkka Vidya) was a 
very important part of political as well as philosophical 
debates in In Here also Buddhism hed a special contribu- 
tion to the development of Indian Lo, 











If such embedded references to Logic are not admitted; 
many couplets in Kural would sound redundant and os mere 
repetition to make up the number of ten, On the other hand 
&ollin vahai, tohai. Rap, panbu, payan etc. could possibly 
mean ancient definitions of speech, cannons of speech etc. 
The ‘Qs reir gr" (treatise on speech) referred to by Parimel 
Azhagar may throw light on these puzzles. 





One might recall the 32 2.5/9 (yuktis) i.e characteristics 
like furuügakküral, vilaga vaittal ¢te ia Tolkāppiam which 
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bi 





were enumerated by Nagirjuna-the great Buddhist Philo- 
sopher in his *Upáya Kausalya’ (in about Sth A D.). This 
proves beyond any doubt that these were known to Tamil 
scholars, all along: 





TO sum up. 


Tiruvalluvar was fully conversant with the Dharma- 
tris and Arthasástrás of other ancient Indian langueges. 
Structure or scheme of his work also is basicyall traditional 
in its division and treatment like the earlier Dharmasastras 
end Artha Sastras, This adherence to tradition makes him 
nce acceptable, with all its advantages. At the same 
time, Tiruvalluvar bas only used its frame work while reserv- 
ing for himself the right to interpret, integrate, contradict, 
synthesise and recreate the values and project an entirely 
fresh approach to life. Here his concern is for the individual 
and not the king or sage, or even salvation. 




















KINGSHIP IN TIRUKKURAL AND 
SUKRA NITI 


DR. P. BHANUMATHI 


TIRUKKURAL 

Tirukkurel, the ageless ethical classic in Tamil was 
composed by Tiruvalluvar, a weaver by profession. He lived 
in Mylapore in Madras, 


Tirukkural is basically a book on ethical philosophy. It 
Preaches a way of ideal life by laying down a code of conduct. 


There are different opinions regarding the date of 
Tirukkural The generally accepted one is the first couple 
of centuries of the christian era. 


In its content, Tiiukkural comprises of 1330 complets 
divided into 133 sections, Each section deals with one idea 
such as ‘faithfulness’, ‘charity’, "Energy' and so on. The work 
is divided into 3 books : 


1) Aram (Dharma) 38 sections. 
2) Porul (Artha) 70 sections. 
3) Inbam (Kame-conjugal love) 25 sections. 





In ‘Aram’ Tiruvalluvar lays down the code of condu® 
for householders end ascetics. In. ‘wealth’ Tiruvalluvar 
portrays an ideal king, his ministers and other functionaries 
ofa state. In'Inbam' man's pre-marrita] love and his family 
after marriage is dealt with, Tiruvalluvar does not say anything 
about "Viru' (moksha) for if one followed the other three in 
the rightful manner he is certain to attain ‘Viru’. 











In its form Kural is a couplet with four metie feet in 
the first line and three in the second. 
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The uniqueness of Tirukkural lies in its universality. 
R. C. Temple says that the work includes “the wholeethics of 
daily life, not of any particular race or people. but of man- 
kind generally". In the opinion of Winternitz the work stands 
above ‘traces, castes and sects, teaches a general human mor- 
tality and wisdom”. 








Another unique character of the great work is its age- 
less nature. It is relevant to men of all ages. 


SUKRA NITI 

According to Hindu mythology Brabaspathy and Sukra 
were the earliest expounders of politics. Brahaspathy was 
the teacher of Gods and Sukra was of the demons The name 
Sukra occurs in the later Vadic period. 


But whether the bock taken for study in this article 
entitled *Sukra-Niti is a work of the legendary teacher of 
the demons or isa work by a later expounder of policies 
bearning the same name is not definitely known. There is 
difference of opinion regarding the date of Sukra Niti. The 
date varies from the vedic period to the nineteenth 
century. 





Sukra Niti consists of five chap The first chapter 
is about the duties and functions of princes, the second deals 
with the functons of the crown prince and other important 
functionaries of the state; the third with the moral codes of 
conduct meant forthe King and his assistants. The fourth 
chapter speaks about the characteristics of the King’s friends, 
the royal treasure, arts and sciences, customs end institutions, 
King's duties and functions, forts and army: The fifth chapter, 
a miscellaneous chapter, discusses about the moral codes to 
promote the welfare of the seven organs of the stete and of 
the people. 








Tirukkuraland Sukra Niti essentially the books on 
ethical Philosophy portraying a way of ideal life offer an 
interesting avenue of comparative study. In this artlole the 
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scope of comparison is limited to the Kingship in the two 
works taken for study. 


Democracy, the government of the people,by the people 
and for the people, is a modern concept. But to our astronish- 
mentwe find thc very principle of democracy in the two 
great works taken for comparison. Absolute monarchy was 
the accepted form of goverament in those times, But both 
Tiruvalluvar and Sukra do not advocate absolute monarchy. 
They presenta form of government resembling the modern 
democratic monarchy They portray a king liberal enlightened 
and democratic. In these two works one can recognise the 
progressive elements which conform to the modern democratic 
ideas. 








1 FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 


Sukra gives a of eight functions of the state: 
(1) Punishing the culprits, (2) Charity (3) Proiection of 
the people. (4) Performance of Raja Suya and other sacrifices. 
(5) Equitable realization of revenues (6) Conversion of 
princes into tributory chiefs (7) Supressing the enemies and 
(8) Extraction of wealth from jand. (S. N. 1. 123-24) 





Tiruvallvar enumerates the'following functions of the 
state : 


1) Protection of the people. 2) Making money, protecting 
it end spending it in proper ways, 3) Punishing the wickeds. 
4) Quelling of enemice and 5) Charity. 


1. PROTECTION OF THE PEOPLE : 


In e form of govenment for the people it goes without 
saying.that the protection of the people will be the most 
important function of the state. Tiruvalluvar and Sukra 
emphasizes repeatedly that the King is duty bound to protect 
his people end keep them in happiness and peace. 
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Sukra regards the protection of ihe people as i 
primary function of a King. He says that Gods will ruin 
and east down the King who does not protect his people. He 
compares such a King to the oil-less sea same, i.c, such a 
King is of no use to the people, (S. N. I. 24, I. 120, I. 125) 








Tiruvalluvar considers the King who cares for his 
people as the light of King he says, 
“These four gifts, grace, right sceptre peopl 
who has, to the light of kings compare” 





s care 





(T. K. - 39-10) 


He even goes to the extent of elevating the king to the 
position of God when He sa; 
“Who guards by justice graced 
That King, as people's God is placed” 





(T. K. 39-8) 


Both declare thet rain and yield from the land which 
are indispensable for the prosperity of the state, will be suffi- 
cient if the King holds the right sceptre. on the contrary 
the rain and yield will fail if the King's sceptre bends. 
(T. K. 55-5; 56-9, S. N. IV 1-601). 








REVENUE AND TAXATION : 

Sound finances are indispensoble to protect the people 
internally and externally by maintaining peace and order and 
by quelling the enemies. 





Tiruvalluvar places wealth as one of the six essentials 
for a prosperous state 


“An army, subjects, wealth, ministers, friends and forts, 
Who owns these six. as lion among Kings disports ' (T-K.39-1) 


Sukra in tune with Tiruvalluvar's view declares that 
sound finances are indispensable for a prosperous state. 
(S-N. IV 22-3) 
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Aim of collecting revenue : In the opinion of Sukra the king 
has to collect revenue (1) to raise and maintain his army 
(2) to maintain his subjects and (3) to perform sacrifices 
(S. N. IV. 22-3) 


Tiruvalluvar has not directly mentioned anything about 
the aims of r ing revenue. As he is aware that the 
customs, practices and social necessities change from time 
to time and region to region he gives only the broad divisions, 
the details have to be interpretted as per needs of the time, 
But Parimelazhagsr. the well known and the most 
authentic commentator of Tirukkural. in his commentary 
for the fifth Kural in the chapter on "The greatness of a 
Xing mentions the following as the important expenditures 
ofthe king (1) To spend on religious purpose, to give 
to brahmins and the poor. (2) To maintain elephants, horses, 
army, fort, to separate the people who make alliance with the 
enemies. to make alliance with the enemies who want to rift 
away. (3) To construct public halls, pools, artificial hills, 
grove etc. This explanation js given for the word 
whieh means ‘apportioning". 















MEANS OF REVENUE = 
Tiruvalluvar mentions three means of income to the 
in the following Kural : 
“Wealth unclaimed and that from revenues 
And wealth by conquest, these are royal dues." 
(T. K. 76.6) 








Sukra Niti mentions Sulka and Bhaga as the two 
sourcos of revenue. Sulka or duty is that paid by the buyer 
and the seller to the king. The regions of Bhage or duty are 
the market places, streets and mines. The thirty second 
portion is received by the king from the seller or buyer Duty 
is levied on goods only once. The king's share of the land 
yield is decided after ascertaining the produce. The king's 
hate differed according to the fertility of land. The kin; 
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share varied from 1/2 to 1/6 of the total produce of the land. 
Sukra also hes mentioned about the state's share of the 
minerals, grass, woods, goats, sheep, cows, buffaloes eic. 
According to him 1/16 of the milk of the buffaloes, goats and 
female sheep should go to the state, (S. N. IV. 106-07, IV.2. 
106-108, IV. 2. 109-110 ; IV. 2. 112-11 , lv. 2. 119-20) 








Thus Sukia goes into det 
government 


l about the share of the 


Tiruvalluvar does not mention anything about the share 
ofthe government. But *Parimelazhagar' in his comentary 
for the fifth Kural in the chapter on 'Acumulating wealths" 
mentions very briefly that 1/6 is the state's share. 








Both Sukra and Tiruvalluvar voice against heavy and 
illegal taxation which would ruin the people. According to 
Sukra King should be like a gardener who collects fruits and 
flowers after nourishing the tree and without ruining it. On 
the contrary the king, in collecting taxes, should not be like 
à coal merchant who destroys wood to get coal. (S. N. IV. 2. 
110. 2. 10) 


Tiruvalluvar repeatedly emphasizes that the king should 
noi ruin the people by heavy and forceful taxation. According 
to him such a king is like a decoit. He says : 





“As "give" a robber with lance demands 
So a sceptred king. a gift commands” 
(T. K 56, 2) 


He is also particular that the wealth should come 
through blameless means : 


“Wealth that comes by blameless means and might 
Wilt yield a lot of virtue and delight" 
(T. K. 76. 4) 
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Tiruvalluvar advices the king to be kind hearted in 
is revenue His heart should be filled with mercy 
and love while imposing tex. He says : 





“Wealth obtained without any love or grace 
A man should spurn from his embrace 
(T. K. 76-5) 





In tax collection Sukra makes a distinction between 
normal times and emergency, whereas Tiruvalluvar does not 
According to Sukra the king should be kind hearted in the 
collection of jaxes only during the normal times. During 
emergency like war, nautral calamity etc the kiug can be harsh 
in collecting taxes. (S. N. If, 173) Tiruvalluvar does not 
say anything about the taxation policy of the government 
during emergency. 





Punishment 

The protection. of the people, which is the most impor- 
tant function of the state depends upon punishing the wicked 
and eradicating crimes from the state. As such maintaining 
law and order by punishing the wicked is the important func- 
tion of thi 








() Aim of punishment : 

Both Tiruvalluvar and Sukra go together regarding the 
aims of punishment, According to them following ere the 
‘aims of punishment : 


(a) Furtherence of morality : Tiruvalluvar say: 


“Call him King who probes and whose punishment 
Is deterret and proportionate.” (T. K. 57.1) 





"This Kural clearly says that one of the aims of punish- 
ment is furtherence of morality. Parimelazhagar in his 
commentery to tne Kural : 
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“For a King who would guard and cherish his people 

To punish crimes is a duty, not defect". (T. K. 55-9) 
Clarifies why is it not a fault buta duty, He says that it 
is the duty of the King to make the people refri 
and become moralized. 





n from crime 


In the opinion of Sukra, the fear of punishment makes 
the people virtuous. The cruel turns mild, the wicked becomes 
good, beasts become subdued, the thieves get frightened, the 
garrulous becomes dumb, the enemies are terrified and become 
tributaries and others are demoralized (S. N. IV. 1. 46-49) 








b) To protect the good from the wicked : 


Another important aim of punishment according to 


Tirukkural is to protect the good from the wicked. Tiruvalluvar 
says : 





"The King who punishes wicked men with death 
Is & farmer weeding the tender crops." (T. K. 55. 10) 


Sukra is at one with Tiruvalluvar when he says that 
“The furtherence of the good of the people and their protec- 
tion is possible only when the activities of the wicked are 
paralysed. (S. N. IV. 5.3) 


Offences: Sukra enumerates four kinds of offences—that 
through the body, the speech, the mind and association 
(S. N.1.68). He gives a long list of offenders ; the. gambler 
the thief, the cheat, the taker of bribe the poisoner, the addict 
to the prostitues, the malicious, the seller of daugters, the 
murder, the temperer of witnesses, the helper of enemies, 
the abuser of parents, chaste women and friends. (S. N. IV. 1, 
97-107) 








Sukra also enumerates crimes such as destruction of 
roads, water tanks, houses, trespassing, serving, Kings ene- 
mies, adultery,” preganncy without husband, speaking slang 
and the destruction of foetus (S. N. IV. 5. 81-82). 
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Tiruvalluvar has not mentioned the kinds of offences. 
He simply mentions "Koriyór' (T. K. 55-10) meaning wicked 
people. Parimelezhagar in his commentary gives a list of 
"Koriyór—the people who set fire, the people who poison 
Others, murderers, thieves, highway robbers, decoits, woma- 
nisers and othe According to Tiruvalluvar the above 
mentioned ci s deserve death sentence (T. K. 55-10), 
Parimelazhagar in his commentery to the Kural, 






“For a King who would guard and cherish his people 
To punish crimes is a duty, not defect (55-9) 





mentions two kinds of punishments—inflicting suffering and 
imposing fines. Since these were milder punishments than 
death sentence it goes without saying that there were milder 
offences than those mentioned above 


Methods of punishment : The various methods of punishment 
recommended by Sukra are censure, insult, starvation, impri- 
sonment, oppression, destruction of goods, expulsion from the 
city, marking of the body, shaving half portions of the body, 
carrying the person of over ignoble enimals like ass, mut 
tion, execution and walfare (S. N. L 44-45) 














Tirruvalluver hes mentioned only one punishment i.e. 
death sentence (T. K. 55-10). Tirruvalluvar has not said any- 
thing about the milder punishments But as mentioned 
earlier Parimelazhgar bas mentioned inflcting suffering and 
imposing fines. The punishment “inflicting suffering’ is very 
vague. It may include anything like starving. imprisonment, 
thrashing multilstion. 





In the following two Kurals : 


"Fora King who would guard and chesish his people 
To punish crimes is a duty, not defect," (T. K. 55.9) 
“The King who punishes wicked men with death 


Jes farmer weeding the tender crops" (T. K. 55-10) ww 
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uvalluvar’ has mentioned ms of punishments i.e. 

> eradicating crimes and eradicating criminals from the society. 
To eradicate the criminals Tiruvalluvar himself has recom- 
mended death sentence, If the aim of punishment is protecting 
the good from the wicked, the wicked has to be given death 
sentence, But if the aim of punishment is eradicating crimes 
and making people moralised, death sentence is not 
priate punishment, Corresponding to this sim Tiruvalluvar 
has not mentioned any method of punishment. Parimel 
zhga his exposition of the term "Kutram | Karida 
(punishing the offender) has mentioned inflicting suffering 
end imposing fines. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PUNISHMENT : Sukra is against trict 
punishment. The King should be lenient while dealing with 
offences. He should be merciful and give punishment with 
discretion. (S. N, IV. 1. 65) 

















Tiruvalluvar also sees eye to eye with Sukra and advo- 
cates mild punishments. He says, 

“Harsh words and excessive punishments 

Are a file to a king’s iron might," T. K, 57-7) 





“A wide sweep and a mild strock ensures 
Enduring power." (T. K. 57.2) 


" EXERCISE OF LAW: 


i) King should be unbiased : Tiruvalluvar is very particular 
about the unbiased justice by the King. He says. 

"Searching enquiry, an impartial eye, punishment;as 
prescribed 





Are the ways of justice, (T, K. 55-1) 


Sukra also emphasises the impartiality of the king 
while deciding cases. Sukra insists that the king should 
neither unilateraly try the cases of two parties nor hear their 

- statements (S. N. 1V-5. 5-7) 


_ 





King should take the advice of counsellors in deciding 
cases : 


Sukra says that if the king act arbivarily in deciding 
cases without consulting his ministers he will go to hell and 
his life and wealth will be ruined. Sukra advices his king 
to take counselling from chief justice, Amatya, Brahamana 
and the priest in deciding cases. (S. N. IV. 5-10) 1V-5.5.7). 











Sukra is very particular that the people who assist 
the king in judicial affairs must be well versed in vedas, self 
controlled, high bone, impartical. unagitated, calm, active 
and devoid of anger. (S. N. IV, 5.12-13) 





Tiruvalluvar talks about the state functionaries like 
ers, spies, envoys, But he has nct said anything 
about the chief justice in the chapter on "seeking thecounsel 
of great men" he insists the king to keep association with 
scholarly people and take their valuable advice. Hut he has 
not suid anything in particular about the king taking 
counselling in judicial matter. Parimelazhagaf in his 
exposition of the word *térndu' (T. K. 55.1.) says that the 
king should teke counselling from elderly people while decid- 
g punishments for different offences 




















Tiruvalluvar in his chapter on knowledge of the 
Right men' insists on the appointment of right people as 
government functionaries. He specifies the methods of testing 
and the qualifications of the people to be appointed as 
government functionaries. But he has not said anything in 
particular about the qualifications of the judicial functionaries. 
Though nothing is said about the judicial functionaries in 
particular, it goes without saying that the above mentioned 
chapter includes judicial functionaries also, as judicial 
function is one of the most importent functions of the state. 





iii) King's knowledge in Dharma Sastra; Both Tiruvalluvar 
and Sukra insists that the king should have a deep 
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knowledge of Dharma Sastra and he should decide the cases 
according to the dictates of Dharma Sastra. 


Tiruvalluvar in his chapter on "Learning" insists learning 
fora King. Parimelazhagar in his introduction to this chap- 
ter specifies the curriculam of learning. Knowledge in Dharma 
Sastra occupies the foremost place in the syllabus. Even the 
knowledge of military art occupies the secondaty place. 





A bookish knowledge is not that all Tiruvalluvar 
He -emphasises thet the king should live to his 







And having learnt, true to it rem: (40-1) 





That is, the King should put his theoritical knowledge 
tra into practice in deciding verdict for diffe- 





rent cases. 
In the Kural, 


“Who guards by justice graced, 

That King as people's God is placed." (39-8) 
Parimelazhagar exposes the wosd ‘justice’ as that specified in 
Dharma Sastra and Niti Sastra. 


For the prosperity and well-being of the kingdom, 
Sukra advises the King to administer justice in accordance 
with the dictates of Dharma Sastras without anger or greed. 
(S. N, IV. 5. 5-7). 


Thus we see that the King, according to -Tiruvalluvar 
and Sukra, is not above law. King's word is not law. Both 
of them go against the western theory of sovereignty which 
claims absolute powers for the King, raising him above all 
laws of the state. The orientel King. on the other hand, is 
subject to the supreme Jaw of Dharma. Sukra declares: “If 
the King be an enemy of virtue, morality and strength, people 
should desert him as ruiner of the state". (S. N- If. 274-75) 
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Tiruvalluvar advises the King to go with the laws of the 
land. 
“As the world goes so with the world to go 
Is wise." T. K. 43-6) 


The king. eccording to him is only a trustee of law. 
He says + 
“The king's sceptre upholds the vedie lore and the codes of 
righteons life " (T.K, 552.) 


Regarding the time for judicial functions, Sukra 
prescribes morning time for adjudicating cases pertaining to 
socio- religions regulations. Day time is ideal for the cases 
relating to breach of law made by the king. The cases of 
murdor, thieving, robbery end felonies, no time is fixed. 
‘These cases have to be disposed immediately. 








(S.N. IV. 5.54) 


Tiruvalluvar has not specified any time for different 
kinds offences. According to him the judicial function should 
come under the daily routine ofthe King, That is, he says 
that the king should hear eases and redress the grivance 
of the people di 











^ Daily wrongs. if the king does not redress 
then, day by day, his realm in distress." (56-3.) 


Sukra deals with judicial functions of the state in 
detail, He speaks about the bodies of self adjudication, the 
ten component requisites of the administration of iustice 
(S.N. IV- 5-28-34, 1V. 5-36-37) 


- Sukta gives minute details of the judicial proceedings 
inside and outside the court. > 


Tiruvalluvar has not dealt with the judicial proceedings 
in detail. Neither has he said anything about the local 
judiciary bodies. . 
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Quelling of enemies:  Tiruvalluvar includes army and forts 
among the six indispensable constitnents of a state : 

An army, subjects, wealth, ministers, friends and forts. 

who owns these six, as lion among kings disports'" 








(39.1) 
Tiruvalluvar has alloted one full chapter to emphasise 
the importance of fort. He says : 


“A fort is good to those who fight to win, 
And to those who fearing hide within” — (75.1) 





iruvalluvar has alloted one chapter to stress the 
lity of a valourous army for the protection of the 





indispen: 
state 


“A force with various 
For velour is the best treesure 


ms ond unafraid and known 
king known can own (77.1) 





“To face a foe undaunted in defeat, only a veteran army can 
perform such feat" — (722) 





To Tiruvalluvar the indispensable quality for a valourous 
army is the military spirit. He portrays a heroin the battle 
field in the following Kural : 


“At elephant heads his lance, for weapon pressed 
He laughes and plucks the spear from his breas,"" 


-à Sukra in tune with the opinion of Tiruvalluvar, says 
that discipline and military efficiency are the two principal 
necessities for the prosperity and. imporiance of a Kingdom. 
(S.N: L17). 





CHARITY : The king should be charitable. Sukra advices 
the king to make gift of land to the poor for life. (S.N. 1.212) 


Tiruvalluvar includes charity as one of the four attri- 
butes of kingliness : 
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“Fearless, a generous hand, wisdom and tirelessness 
These four are attributes of Kingliness." (39-20) , 





Tiruvalluvar pleces gifis in the first and foremost 
place in the list of essentials which would elevate the King os 
the light of all Kings. He says : 


“These four, gifts, grace, right seeptre, people's care, 
Who has, to the light of Kings compare". (39-10) 





PERFORMANCE OF SACRIFICES : 


Sukra enlists performance of Rajasüya and other 
sacrifices among the functions of the King. (S. N. I. 123 24) 





particular 
about the performance of Rajasüya and other sacrifices he 





(39-4) Parimelazhagar, in his exposition of 
the word ‘Dharma’ mentions performance of 'yaga' as one of 
the Dharmas of a King- 


WELFARE ACTIVITIES : 


Sukra speaks about the welfare activities of the King 
in detail. Building, temples. renovation of temples, teking 
part in the popular festivals, honouring regularly the people 
who excel in arts and sciences building rest houses and ti 
for the travellers, constructing highways in towns and vill 
laying roads, planting domestic plants in the villages end wild 
Trees in the forest, digging wills, canas and ponds, construce 
bridges across rivers are the activities which Sukra thinks the 
King should undertake to bind himself with the people. 
(S. N. IL 164, 1V. 4. 66, IV. 4. 205, 1. 370, 1. 212, IV 4. 46, 
Il. 165-66) 








Except charity Tiruvalluvar has not said anything about 
the welfare activities of the state. Perimelazhagar in bis 
exposition of the word 'Vahuttal' (39.5) enumerates construc- > 
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tion of public halls, digging ponds, making artificial hills 
growing groaves and the 
to be undertaken by the King. 





QUALITIES OF A KING: 





king 
are prowess, strength, intelligence and yolour. He is sure 
that a king who is powerful, intelligent and valourous will 
enjoy the earthly life full of wealth and such a king will 


According to Sukra the great qualifications of 





become the lord of this world. On the contry a king who 
does not possess the above mentioned qualities, whatever 
may be his wealth, cannot enjoy even a small region. He is 
sure to be thrown out of his throne. (S.N. 1.175, 1.17) 





According to Tiruvalluvar fearlessness, a generous hand 
wisdom. tireles vigilance learning, courage are the 
important qualities af aking. (T-K. 39-2, 39-3) Tiruvalluvar 
has alloted one chapter to stress the importance of wisdom 
for a king- 





Both Sukra and Tiruvalluvar emphasise that the king 
should be easily occessible to the people. fn the opinion 
of Tiruvalluvar a king who is “Not hard to see, nor harsh of 
speech is praised by every one’ (T.K. 39.6) 





To keep in touch with the peyple Sukra advices his 
king to undertake tours to vilages, cities, districts and pro- 
vinces annually. (S. N- 1. 375-176) 


Since speech can both make and mar both Tiruvalluvar 
and Sukra place utmost emphasize on fitting speech as an 
important quality of a king. Tiruvalluvar has alloted one 
chapter i.e. persuasiveness " (chap. 65) to emphasize the 
importance of right speech for à king and the other func- 
tionaries of the state. A king should no! utter harsh words 
but should be sweet spoken. (T. K 39.6, 39.7) 
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Sukra is sure that a king, who is. harsh ia his speech 
will be deserted by his subjects. (S. N. 1. 139) 


Self discipline: Both Sukra and Tiruvalluvar lay 
utmost importance to self discipline as a must quality for 
a king. 


Controlling senses is an essential part of self dircipline. 
In the Opinion of Sukra by having self discipline one can 
control his senses and in consequence he can acquire a kno- 
sastras, Hence Sukra advices the king to control 
t the senses. (S N. E 91., I. 99, I. 122.) 








Tiruvalluvar stresses the necessity for controlling the 
mind against evils and leading it towords good in the Kural, 
Wisdom checks tbe wandering mind 
And pulls it from ill to good." (T. K, 43-2) 









Another essential aspect of self discipline is looking 
into one's own fault before pinpointing others ^ Sukra 
advices his King to discipline himself first before disciplining 
his sons, ministers, servants and subjects. According to him 
the King should not show his ability in advising others. (1.122) 


Tiruvalluvar, in confirmity with Sukra's views, says : 


“Faultless is the king who cures his own 
Mistakes, and then makes others’ known." (T. K. 44-6) 





Wisdom in the science of polity + 

Sukra makes it a must for a King to acquire mastery 
over Niti Sastra to ensure the prosperity and happiness of his 
kingdom. In his opinion since Niti Sastra is regarded as the 
source of virtue ; wealth, enjoyment and salvation, the King 
should ever persue it carefully. A knowledge in Niti Sasti 
will give a King victory over his foes, effection end concilia- 
tion towards his people and competency in the art of state 
craft. Itearns respect from his people. According to Sukra 
the two important functions, protecting the people and. 
punishing the wickeds cannot be achieved if the King does 
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noi have a knowledge in Niti Sastra. He compares the lack 
of knowledge in Niti Sastra to a lcakiog vessel. It will 
encourage enemies to appear. It will multiply and satisfy 
the enemies. It will deminish his strength and. efficiency. On 
the other hand a knowledge ia Niti Sastra will inrease a 
King’s knowledge, The King who has a good learning is 
respected by the good. He will not do wrongs even if forced 
by evil motives. A King who has a knowledge in Niti Sastra 
will achieve prosperity and fame. Thus Niti Sastra keeps a 
King alert and well infotmed. In short. the King will meet 
misery, if he does not have a knowledge in Niti Sastra, 
(S. N. I. 6., L 12, IV. 7. 412, 1. 14, I. 14. L15, 1148-49, I. 151. 
I. 16, 1. 17). 














In the chapter on ‘Espionage’ Tiruvalluvar sresses the 
importace of Kings knowledge in Niti Sastra : 





"A King's pair of eyes 
Are the classics on statecraft and spies." (T. K, $9. 1) 


Tiruvalluvar has allotted one chapter to stress the 
importance of learning. But has not said anything about the 
curriculum of learning. Parimelazhagar, in his introduction 
to this chapter includes in the curriculum of learning for a 
King, didactic literature, Nitisastra, books on elephant, horses, 
chariot, weapons etc. 


VIRTUE : In the opinion of Sukra virtue is an indispensable 
quality ofa King He condemns immorality, He regards a 
virtuous King as God. He says that if the King is virtuous 
people will also be virtuous. h 

Tiruvalluvar in confirmity with Sukra lays much em- 
phasise on virtue. 








Both of them give a list of dont's for a King. 
G) King should not be cruel. i 


Kural—s7.4. 
Sukra Niti—IV. 1. 62. 
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(i) He should not be addicted to woman. 
Kurel - Chapter 91 - Being led by women. 
Chapter 92 - prostitutes, 

Sukra Niti —1V. 1. 62 


Gil) Should not be addicted to wine. 
Kural— Chapter 93 - not drinking. 
Sukra Niti—IV. 1. 63. 


(iv) Should not have excessive anger. 
Kural— 44. 1 
Sukra Niti - IV. 1. 64 





(v) Should not be greedy 
Kural - 76. 4, 76. 5 
Sukra Niti - IV. 1. 64. 


(vi) Shoul not be proud. 
Kural - 44. 1. 
Sukra Niti - S. N. IV. 7. 4. 14- 


(vii) Should not be unrestrained in speech 
Kuri 7,138, 13.9 
Sukra Niti - S, N. IV 7.414 

(viii) Should not be a miser 


Kural - 44.2., 44.7 
Sukra Niti - 1-139 








(ix) Should not be harsh in words : 
Kural - 49.6 
Sukra Niti - 1 139 


(x) Should avoid mean association 
Kural - Cbapter - 46 
Sukra Niti- 1. 127 


(Xi) Should not covet another's wife 
Kural - Chapter - 15 
Sukra Niti - 1118 
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Keeping in mind the very mature of man both Sukra 
and Tiruvalluvar do not preach strict asceticism. Sukra does 
give place to glambling, dri nger, sensuousness 
and other indulgenczs Limited drinking increases talent, clears 
intelligence, increases patience ond makes the mind stead 
fast. In the same way ‘Kama’ (sensuousness)can be used in 
the maintenance of the people, "Krodha' (anger) against ene- 
mies and lobha (greed) in increaseing the power of the army 
(S.N.1. 115-116, 1. 117). In the same way Tiruvalluvar also 
es license to his king to indulge in ‘Kama’. (T. K. 44.10) 
But Tiruvalluvar has not said anything about giving place to 
either vices of man. 




















DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE KING : Both Tiruvnlluvar and 
Sukra support the traditional view of divine orgin of king. 
But both of them deviate from the traditional conception 
in this that they’ regard only a good king as god and not 
all the kings. The Kural declars : 








“Who guards by justice graced, 
That king. as people's god is placed", (T.K. 39.8) 


Sukra says that the prince who is virituous is a part 
of gods. He gocs to elaborate this idea further. In this 
opinion the elements of a king are derived from gods and 
cach god bestows certain powers on him. The king is made 
out of Indra, Vayu, Surya, Agni, Varuna, Soma and Kuber 
He explains in defail the power each god bestows upon him. 
(S.N.1. 71-72, S.N). 73-76.) 








To conclude, though Tiruvelluva and Sukra belonged 
to an age when absolute monarchy was prevalent they portary 
a benovelent and democratic king. King wes under the law 
and not the law under the king. Protection and happiness of 
the people were considered supreme. The king was not an 
autocrat ruling the state according to his whims and fancies. 
He was bound to take counselling from wise people in the 
matters of the state. Both Tiruvalluvar end Sukre stress 
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that the king should possess qualities like self discipline mora- 
lity, compassion and efficiency in the knowledge of the science 
of politics. Taxation policy. maintenance of law and order, 
employment of punishment and all tbe other policies of the 
state were aimed at enhancing the morality end thereby the 
happiness of the people. 
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TIRUKKURAL - FROM THE BUDDHIST ANGLE 


Some Interpretations 


BY 
DR. (Mrs.) RANGANAYAKI MAHAPATRA 


Kural has phrased its couplets in such a way that not 
just Hindus and Jains, but the Buddhists also can identify 
ciples as reflected in it. As relatively less attention 
ven to this aspect, it will be taken up in the follow- 
g pages, to trace some of the very basic tenets of Buddhism. 











The element of compassion, absolute compassion for 
all beings, combined with the other virtues like mastery over 
the mind and the senses, equanimity, detachment from pain 
and pleasure, perfect wisdom, renunciation of the world etc 
makes the .9oGesnd ('Aravór) of Tirukkural one with the 
"Brühmapa' of the Dhammapada. So in the first chapter of 
Invocation in Kural the ‘Aravazhi Andanan could easily be the 
Arhant Buddha too (the Brihmage who wields the Dharma 
Cakra) Every couplet there can easily accommodate a prayer 
to Buddha, as by the time of Tirukkural Buddhism had deve- 
loped Bhakti and faith in: the lotus feet of Buddha to 
cross the Ocean of Sansara. 








This emphasis on compassion (Karunà) and perfect 
wisdom (Pragiia) which are inseparable properties constituting 
the personality of. the Buddha make the chapters on 
'anbudeymey' (S) and *aruLudaymay' (25) gain some more 
depth. Universel Friendiness (Maitri) and compassion 
(Karuna) which from the beginning have been so much em- 
phasised in Buddha's teachings. were further exalted by the 
Mahayanists. This led the Mahüyánist authors invent 














stories such as Sibi Chakravarti who gave his own flesh to 
save the dove. Tirukkural seems io be the first in Tamil 
literature to elevate compassion (Karuna) above everything 
else. Kural. 72: says * 7 yo gemcasa i 

ere hus (i4. 
(Those who are compassionate (do riot.hesitate to give even 
their bones to others if sary) treat even their bones as 
belonging to others. This certainly. is a new interpretation 
of love extended to encompass the whole universe. 
Kural 268 says that the (whole world would venerato the 
one whose life belongs not to him but to others.) 








nén aS aver pO Gub nre merus 
weis Gud Oriori Oar | 


This would call for a fresh understanding in the light 
of the Mahayanic concept of Bodhi Sattvahood which stands 
for complete self effacement. It is coterminus with what is 
called ‘Immaculate wisdom” i.e. Prøjña. paramita, the climax 
of spiritual attainment. Immaculate wisdom is non dualist 
knowledge which leaves no room for any disinetion, and con- 
sequently, for any hostility between oneself and others; it 
thus emphasises unity of all life. So such knowledge should 
make one feel others’ pain as his own. 











Kural 315. 9 jellos rese ieu quer Qi v 128 er Asri 
sáTer£) Qu b Tur spre aen. 7 


"If one doesnot fec! (and act at) others’ pain as if it were his 
em ‘of what use is knowledge’ ? 


“Hence the categorical declaration: in:247. "Heaven is 
is not for those who have no compassion, ‘For ascetics, come 
passion‘in the first step. ‘a@oPwond dacs sessi 


wt In the chapter on nsistance,on Dharma’ (ARan vali- 
vds sione on fic ctquane irme Quis se 
‘This purity in mind is emphasised by all the religions. In 
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Buddhism also morality of the act is inseparably united with 
morality of intention. But this purity of mind is not obta 
inable from a mere formal observance of rules and rituals 
(ühula nirapiRa). (Attasáiini ILL. 552). For this, disciplin- 
ing the mind was more important. This necessitated analysis 
ofthe human mind, giving a psychological basis of et 
consciousciousness. Ethically conscious can be divided into 
wholesome (Kusala) or unwholesome (akusala), depending on 
the type of motive or root cause (hétu) attached to it. 











Thus craving, hatred and delusion are called (akusale) 
born of (avidya) — *Avijja’ (ignorance) (Dharma Sangani) 
(p. 229). - Kural 360, seems to echo this concept, 








(Kamam, vehuLi, mayakkam ] “The disease ( of Igno- 
immünRin nàmam kedak rance ) would perish if 


kedum nó y (Ignorance) lust, anger and delusion 
arb Awg weed Gi f are wiped off without a 
per Deir sao Qand j- e$ 

Gab G gras" 


And again ARam is defined as that which is free from 
jealousy, craving, anger and harsh words, (Kural - 35.) Here 
Tiruvalluvar lists those that are to be abhorred. They are 
also such that one is the cause of the next. 





The most important aspect of Buddha's teaching is his 
analysis of the cause of suffering and the way (magga) for 
Deliverance from suffering. The vision of Buddha is con- 
tained in this analysis of correlated action, ie. Dependent 
Origination. How this is beautifully embedded in Kural 358. 
has been expleined already in detail in pages no. 24 & 25 of 
this book. 


Ignorance is the base of Birth and all the attendant 
sufferings. This ignorance—is explained further as failure to 
sce the true naturc of things. 


If we go to Kural. 351 we find that 





351 poruLallavaRRayp ^ Curgerdwape me 

poraLenRunarum maruL&nimr Cury aie par cds 

mánpáppiReppu. T weoser s ar ib wrens 
J apog 


compare the Buddhist concept - ‘It is (Ignorance - the stupor) 
of 10@sir the failure to sec the true nature of things that is. the 
root cause of Birth. It is to be displaced by (correct) Right 
understanding - ie samma diuhi. Again in 
352 IruL niügi inbam payakkum maruL nigi 
másaru kAtci yavarkku - QO LUR Qeruw coude 
vod £42 orog «nA 
untae 
COMPARE : When one has overcome all desires, such invete- 
rate tendencies of mind as attachment, malice, hatred, envy, 
illusion etc. (Ignorance - to put it in one word) are auto- 
matically annihilated and one comes to possess complete 
equanimity of mind. One has now attained Nibbana. It is 
the state of perfect Bliss. "A new organ of vision known as 
the ‘wisdom - eye’ (Giueisajemriey- Caan awe) com- 
pletely transforms the yogin's outlook. (Conze. E- Buddhist 
thought in India page 58), Nirvana having become mure real 
to him than anything else. 








353 "eyyattin niógit teLindarkku gus B £108 sO none 
vaiyyattin 24i 45— coule 
vanam nanidu mereri moni gy 


Buddha did not limit bis notion of experience which 
is made availoble to one with the help of the various sense 
organs in companionship with the mind. He believed in two 
levels of reality - the phenomenal reality and the absolute; 
where as the former can be a matter of objective experience 
and verbal communication, the later can not be so experienced 
without that Trenscendental wisdom. or Intuition. called 
Praga, necessary for Realisation of Trouth.*. 








353 “ayyunar veydi yak kannum myo? Gan Purs 
payaminRe — uasierSm 
meyyunar villdda varkku” — Gueasajemr svar s- 
wiso 


Again, the Buddhist work Pugela- pappatti (PTS*. 
trans p. 24, 26) talks about the four stages of one who starts 
the journey to Nirvana from Sansāra. After the destruction 
of the first three fetters Kim. eversion and conceit Nirvana 
is ‘seen’ for the first time. This is the first stage. The man 
in the second stage is one: who conquered the first three fetters 
and also the next two partly- (ie. opinionatedness end 
doubt). Such a person comes back only once to this world. 
The man in the third stage, having completely destroyed the 
five fetters, attending the final release in the self same s! 
iable to return to the world. He is called ‘the noi 
niga The fourth stage of course belongs to 
the Arahat whose spiritual journey has reeched the goal, 
having destroyed all the ten fetters. Kural No. 356 perhaps 
refers to the non-returner. 

“KaRRindu meypporuL Kendar talayppa duvar 

mRRoindu vara neri" — ab fei @ Guo Guras 

acrior? smwt 
uber pers rr Cj. 
Buddha declares - ‘Desire or cra: is the cause of suffering 
and so it has to be conquered.  Kural's whole chapter on Avā 
Aruttal (Sundering of Desire) can fit Buddhistic principles. 

















Jt is in this connection, the Middtepath of Buddha, 
the master plan for training the aspirant was laid out. This 
has been discussed in detail jn pages 22, 23.of this book. 








In Hinduism and Jainism the ‘guru’ has a special place 
in the spiritual journey. But Tirukkural, again, is one with 
Budda who condemned personality cult and emphasised self 
experiene>. On one hand he disallowed notion of any power 


* Pale Text Society. M 








or entity apart from man controlling his destiny and on the 
other hand preached Karmavada which made man his own 
master. Buddha ted to the analytical character of his 
approach and the rejection of any form of dogmatism therein. 





Addressing the Kàlemás a republican clan of his time, 
Buddha is reported to have said, “you should be carried away 
in favour of a doctrine, o Kálamis. neither by hearsay, nor by 

adition, nor by scriptural authority, nor by mere logic or 
argumentation, nor even by the teacher's personal charm and 
such other things. You should accepta doctrine only after 
employing your own reason and discretion after having known 
it to your utter satisfaction and conviction. * 





355. ‘Whatever the nature, wisdom isto know the true 
nature of a thing’ also in 423. From whom so ever one might 
hear about a thing wisdom is to know the true nature of it. 
epporuL yar yar vayk Kétpinum epporuL. 
meypporuL kanbadaRivu 
iuro uri wj eor) CHT eb cure 
Quoi) Quro aeri Do. 





This couplet is in the chapter on ‘Being Wise’ in the section 
on "Government", But every couplet in this is equally applicable 
to a house holder or asceiic. or an individual or an institution. 











The Buddhist texts speek of meny forms of meditation : one 
of which baving an obvious ethical character is related to 
the set of 4 moods or attitudes, called Brahma Vihárás. They 
are ‘Metta’ (Amity or Friendliness), "Karuna' (compassion) 
Mudita (Sympathy) i.e. feeling of happiness in the happiness 
of others, "Upekkha' (Impartiality or intellectual Indifference 
to all phenomena.) 





In the practice of the Brahma Vihārās (Visuddimagga - 
Brabmavihara niddésa-Buddhist Senskrit Text - 4 p. 263) one 
begins with the cultivation of the feeling of Friendliness 


* Kalama Sutta - Anguttara Nikaya 











(Metta) which is made to keep on enlarging its area in the 
successive states of meditation to the point of encompassing 
all the creatures within it. After "Metta' one proceeds to 
Karuna and then to Mudita and so on. (Sce Avadána Sateka. 
Jataka mila and Avadina Kalpalata - Har Dayal) 





Kural 74. seems to sum up the essence of these Brahma 
Vih^rás. "Love (for the related) would lead to interest/ 
concern (for those who are unconnected also) which in turn 
will develop into the great (all embracing) universal Friendli- 
ness, 

WaT pr Biyori - 9 gud Bb meis Quer gid 
mri 9 pt wert [nanbu] - maitri - friendliness. 





The placing of the chapter on the *Munificence of Rain’ 
(nd chapter) eire Amie in the preface (uru9r:b) of Kural 
naturally makes one speculate on its importance to be coun- 
ted along with God, the sages, Dharme etc. Of course the 
very first couplet gives the reason. Rain is to be considered 
as nector. It is because of Rein that the world exists. 
And, of course there i$ a connection between rain, dharma 
god elc. etc. and with the righteousness of the king too. 





Kural 559. If the king is not righteous the rains also 
Would not keep to their time (their won't be any rain), As for 
Buddhism, there are many Suttas (sutras) in the Digha Nikayo, 
Samyutta Nikiya and 
of Játak stories cont 
Muha sudassana - Sutta in the most important one. The 
personal righteous character of the ruler is especially empha- 
sized, which not only inspires righteousness in all his officials 
and subjects . but even moves the gods and the natural 
forces to favour his domain Thus when from the king to the 
officials, brahmins, householders, townfolk, villagers are all 
righteous, everything (moon, sun, winds, seasons etc.) functions 
properly. The ‘devas’ are not annoyed end the sky deva 
bestows sufficient rain, resulting in health and happiness. 
Such possible interpretations of Kural from the Buddhistic 
pnint of view are countless. 
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But it is not the world view of Buddha or the Four 
Truths (—(1) All experiences are full of suffering (2) Thirst 
or craving for pleasures is the root of Suffering (3) The way 
to the extinction of Suffering is quenching of this thirst and 
(4) ‘The way to attain thisis through the Noble Path 
(- AWüpgike Magga) -a virtuous and meditative life.) that 
one finds in Tirukkural, Because Kural takes life as it i 
and is more concerned with making it liveable healthily and 
happily by every one -in every walk of life. But Kural 
reminds one very much of Buddha's emphasis on man's moral 
Character, perseverance and will power to shape his own 
destinuy. His ingenty lies in interpreting Buddha's message 
of universal love & compassion, non-violence and strength of 
character, right view of life, one's goal, and the will power 
and perseverence to achieve it in the right manner, and making 
everyone's lot meaningful and hopeful. 








Looking for Buddhistic thoughts in Tirukkurel serveys 
another purpose equally interesting. 


1t helps onc understand the lexical expansion of Tamil 
that has made the Post Sangam Buddhistic works like Mani- 
mekala possible where the language is fully equipped to handle 
new religious notions and jargons. And, Kural, certainly, made 
itpossibie adding mew dimensions to Tamil language and its 
applications, It is this great skill to exploit the flexibility of 
the language to accommodate all the wealth of ideas. and new 
concepts that the post Sangam Tamils were exposed to, thet 
drew so much admiration for Tiruvalluvar from all quarters, 


And, he could do it so precisely like a sutra, in such 
short couplets not seen in Tamil carlier. Keeping the natural 
beauty and terseness of the language intact, most effortlessly 
and imperceptibly he added new dimensions to i 








“WIFE” IN BUDDHIST LITERATURE AND 
TIRUKKURAL 


BY 
DR. (Miss) SUKLA CHAKRABARTI 





Tirukkural, the Tamil classic. deals with Dharma, 
Artha and K&ma in one single volume. But it differs in its 
treatment of these topics from the Dharma Sastras and Artha 
Sastras of Sanskrit and the Dhamma and Vinaya texts of the 
Buddhists in more than one aspect. While those of the Vedic 
and Buddhist literatures are more like law books, concerned 
with their immediate societies, Tirukkural is an idealistic 
presentation. not meant for any one particular period, society 
Or culture. It talks of life governed by moral and ethical 
principles at every step acceptable to all regardless of differ- 
ences in religious faith, region ete language. 

















1t is typically Indlan, in its belief in Karma, its effects, 
cycle of births, fate etc, ; more like Jainism and Buddhism 
its faith in equality of all men and non violence as the bi 
principle to 








ie 
ern every act of man. It is one with the 
Brahmanical, Jainist and Buddhist belief that Dharma —the 
moral and ethical law presides over everything in the life of 
man. 








As already mentioned, for one who is interested in 
knowing about the condition of the society from these scrip- 
tures naturally the Sanskrit and Pali works give more informa- 
tion regarding the customs and practices of their societies. 
From that angle. the ancient Sangam literature of the Tamils 
would be better sources of informetion on Tamil Society. 
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But as Tirukkural is praised by the world community 
of scholars as projectieg values universally ideal and accep- 
table, it is natural ifoneis curious as to what Kural has to 
say regarding "woman's role in the society, 





One finds that Kural does not have the scope to go 
into the details of the individual's duties as such except in 
the way of their relation and relevance to society as a whole. 
Whether it is the father. wife, King or ascetic. 


There ate only four chapters in the first two sections of 
Kural namely on Dharma and Arthe (Polity) mentioning 
woman, The third section on KAma is of an entirely different 
kind having nothing to do with the Kama 'Sástra' such as 
Viütsyüyani's. It is on the romantic - conjugal love - between 
one man and one woman, a treatment of love in the tradition 
of the Sangam Tamil literature, but with no extra marital 
relations. 








Thus it is in the first two sections one looks for 
Yiruvalluvar's views on ‘women’ for comparison with the Vedic 
and Buddhist materiel. The cheprer on *Public woman* 
(Chap.92) needs no inclusion here as no Indian scripture 
has anything good or different to say on the subject. 


Se ‘wife’ and her role in the society is chosen as the 
subject for this study. As mentioned earlier, it is Tirukkural s 
views on woman: as ‘wife’ that draws one’s. attention here 
based on the two chapters on the (1) life partner (wite) 
(chap. 6); and (chap.91) on being a henpecked husband. 
"The only other chapter, (15) is on the ignominy of coveting 
another's wife, and it concerns only the man who covets, not 
the covetted. wife. 


In broad outlines Tirukkual agrees with say, Manu, 
(for Vedic Dharma Sastras), as for the virtues that are. 


expected of a good wife, her duties, and her reward in this 
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and the other ga good wife; so also the punish- 
ments she will be inviting on herself for her lackings and 
failures, 


It is the Buddhist scriptures that are given a detailed 
attention here for the reason that they present a slightly 
different picture, a very refreshing one at that. 





Though Buddhism has more to do with the ascetics, 
the house holder is also not forgotten. Buddha had gre: 
concern for the laity too. The role of every member of the 
family is etched out in the Vinaya texts. 





It is said that Gotama described the relations of 
husband and wife as follows ! (Sigala vàdasutta, verse 30) : 


“In five ways should a wife as western quarter be 
ministered to. by her husband", by respect, by courtesy, by 
faithfulness, by handing over authority to her, by providing 
her with adornment. 











(51) “In these five ways does the wife, ministered to by her 
husband as the western quarter love i her duties are well 
performed, by hospitality to the kin of both, by faithfulness, 
by watching over the goods he brings, and by skill and indus- 
try in discharging all her business. 








“The ideal life. partner is she who has all the virtues of 
a wife and who keeps within the husbands limits (of pros- 
perity) “The (ideal) woman is she who guards herself 
against all possible evils, who takes proper care of her husband 
and who maintenance (protects) the good name of both, 
untiringly". (56). These two are from Kural - Chap. 6. 





t It is clear from this statement that the wife should 


-have respect shown to her, not merely as the wife of a sacri- 


fice, but as a member of a household. In another passage 
itissaid that just as the brahmins have sacred fires which 
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have to be honoured, esteemed, treasured and revered, so the 
householder has his sacred fire which he must care for and 
preserve well—namely his wife and children and servants.? 
In anti thesis to this. care of the husband is sometimes put 
first among the wife's obligations? As mistress of the 
establishment she was to be given the honourable duties of 
undertaking headship and shouldering responsibility. She 
was to care for those dear to her husband, perform the 
domestic duties properly, take charge of the servants and tend 
them if they were ill; and she was to mind her husband's 
treasures, gold and silver. She should be virtuous and observe 
the five precepts of morality. Asa lay-believer she should 
take her refuge in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha. 
One passage even goes so far as to add that she should be 
filled with ‘insight.* A formidable array of expectations— 
and yet they were often fulfilled. 


[*l, Baudhayána, i, 6, 13,5 ii 
2. Ang.lV.44, 3. Ang 








7. 15, 10, 17, 26 
35,iv. 265; 4. Ang. iv. 273] 





The wifes share in the domestic life, with which 
alms giving and learning the Dhamma were blended, was 
important and full, and it secms fairly clear from the texts 
thatshé had a considerable amount of authority. This was 
the ideal position of the wife : but, like all ideals, as it was 
worked out in practice, it yielded infinite variations. An 
allusion to the wife as a foot-minister,® (5: In Abhidhana- 
ppadipika süci, of Samy. Nik. iv.) A symbol of the most 
utter humility. it makes it clear that her prestige was kept in 
check ; and it eppears from Gotama's reputed saying, “Best 
mong wives is she that best ministers”, (Samy. Nik. i. 2, £4), 
that the old notions of one sided service and respect were still 
in the ascendant. And indeed they were as the Sigálováda 
Sutta shows, the relentless bonds of matrimony chained the 
woman faster than the man. 








Even here one finds that the Vedic notions of the domi- 
nance of man were not yet dead and woman had not grown 
"up in his thoughts to a position of equality with him. She 
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was still often regarded as his inferior and his possession — 
never fit for independence. (Baudhayüna ii . 2, 3 - 45) 





In the Vinaya (V. iii, 139, 140), there is a heteroge- 
neous list of ten kinds of wives or Bhariyas. (Bhariyā 
wifeliterall, is, one who is supported): as those bough: 
for money, those living together volunta, those who are 
tobe enjoyed or made use of occasionally, those who have 
given cloth (pata) (to the almspeople, a merit working deed). 
those who have the quality of providing the house with (a 
bowlof) water, those who are in readiness to carry things 
(putting on a head cushion), those who are slaves and wives, 
those whe are artisans and wives, those who are prisoners of 
war and those who are temporary or momentary wives. 
(Mubuttika). No clue is given to the relative value, if any, 
ascribed to those classes. The qualities of servitude and 
dependence are distributed among them. A list given in the 
Anguttara Nikáya (Ang. IV. 92. repeated Já'àka Cmy. on 269) 
suggests a more regular sequence of ascending worth from 
the husband's point of view. It docs not include the various 
modes of getting a wife, as docs. the Vinaya, but concentrates 
on the various classes of persons that the wife may resemble. 
Ifshe resembles a murderer, a thief, or a master, she is suid 
to be bad and will go to hell ; but if she resembles a mother, 
a sister, a friend, or a slave, she is good and will attain bliss. 
It isnot at all clear whether it is meant that the slave type 
is best, though this might be concluded {rom the moral of 
the story of Sujita (Ang iv 92) which contains this list ; 
for on being tamed by the Master, she is recorded to have 
said that she wished to belong to the slave type. 
































“Indeed the expression ofa wife's punctiliousness in 
administering her multiferious duties finds its culmination in 
the lament of Isidási. Therigathà, ixxii)- Her verse contains 
such a complete and vivid picture of some of the day's re- 
current tasks, and of the respectful and humble attitude still 
‘expected of the of the wife, that it is, as it were, an initiation 
into the daily round of the wives of old, and gives us a more 
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intimate vision of it than does any other passage : 


“My solutation morn and eve | brought to both the 
parents of my husband, low bowing my head and knceling 
at their feet, according to the training given me. 


My husband's sisters and his brothers too, and all his 
kin, scarce were they entered when I rose in timid 
zeal and gave them place, And as to food, or boiled or 
dried, and drink. that which was to be stored and set aside, 
and served it out and gave to. whom it was due, Rising be 
times, I went about the house. Then with my hands and 
feet well cleansed 1 went 





To bring respectful greeting to my lord, and taking 
comb and mirror, unguents, soap. 1 dressed and groomed 
him asa handmaid might. Iboiled the rice, 1 washed 
the pots and pans 1t goes further 
* And as a mother to her only child 
So did I minister to my good man 
For me, who with toil infinite thus worked, 

And rendered service with a humble mind, 
Rose early, over diligent and good, 
For me he nothing felt save sore dislike." 





Foremost among her marital obligations, the duty of 
wifely devotion persisted, a legacy from the days of brahmin 
ascendancy. It was not instilled by Buddhist teaching, as it 
survives, to nearly the same degrée as it was in pre-Buddhist 
days. In the Buddhist records there is nothing corresponding 
to the sentiment—so often to be met with in Manu—that 
wife should serve her husband as if he werea god. One is 
reminded of Kural 55 - of the woman who worships no God 
but her husband, with even the rains at her command. Even 
as late as the Játakas it was said “she of her lord who stands 
in fear is no true wife 81, (Jatakas, $.37).” "Yet traces of the 
old servitude of women still linger on. Semyutta Nikày a 
XXXVII i, 3(3) lists as the last of the five special woes of 
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Woman, ineradicable, it would seem, that she hes to wait 
upon e man- say-on her father. husband or son. — just 
because it was the custom of the centuries. 


Nor was this all.“ A wife was expected, under pain 
of being reborn in the Waste, the Way of Woes, the Downfall, 
in Purgatory (Apiya, duggati, vinipata, niraya), not to sllow 
her heart to be haunted by greed. stinginess, or by jealousy. 
(as the commentary explains) of her husband's doings. 
Apparently she should remain uncritical of his behaviour, 
should not reprimand him. Further if she were haunted by 
sensuality orlust, if she were faithless or grudging. envious, 
stingy, an edulteress, immoral. of small knowledge, indolent 
or muddle headed, shameless, unscrupulous, wrathful, or of 
weak wisdom, she would be liable to be reborn in an unhappy 
state.*! But if she were the reverse of all these, it was s: 
that after death she would be reborn in the Happy Lo! 
Semyutta. Nik XXXVIL IN 1,4 (4) of. Ang. 1, 281 6-13, 
15-24: cf  Baudnáyána. Li, 2,3. 47: “Those (women) 
who strive (to do what is) egrecable to their husbands will 
gain heaven ").*: 











Similar ideas we find in Tirukku: also in the 
verses given below: But typically Kural gives only the general 
framework, not the details of the virtues demanded by the 
society. 








“If the wife posesses all the great virtues what more will 
be needed ? And when she is lacking them what good 
could there be (53) ?*. Almost all these are covered by Kural 
54, 56 and 57. 


“H the husband gets the service (thet is his due) from 
the wife she would gain the world of the Devas. (would go 
to Heaven) (58)." Thus her reward is also assured, confirm- 
ing to the tradition. 


The Dhaniya Sutta (S. B.E. X. Verse, 5). throws 
light on the value which a husband attached to obedience in 
his wife. 





_tthe 





A wife who combined the two qualities of chastity and 
devotion was looked upon as a jewel both under B 
and under Buddhism. She was nct often the exce, 
was the actual and the ideal. so matchless that she was only 
comparable to the Faith (Dhamma ) 








As Buddhism became more and more drenched in 
monkdom. so virtue became more and more extolled. Virtue, 
brahmacariya, in the eyes of the monks lost its original 
mcaning of the good life itself, and came to bear the restricted 
meaning of chastity. Hence for them a virtuous wife was 
identical with a chaste wife. 





A similar view we find in Tirukkural. Tiruvalluva 





can excel a woman who posseses the formidable 
strength of chastity ? 
56. A true wife never tires of guarding 
Herself, her husband and their name. 
57. What cage can gaurd a woman's chastity 
Except her own self control 7 


As for devotion, Kural continues to reflect the age old 
faith of the Tamils referred to in Sangam literature also, that 
the wife who worships no God but the husband can 
beckon the rains at her will. (55) 

Before the days of Játakas there was admiration for 
the wife and less insistence on her servility and unreliability, 





The inclusion of the friend type of wife isan acknow- 
ledgement of her comradeship. In answer to the question, 
‘what here below, is the comrade supreme? Buddha answers 
is here below the comrade supreme (Decay Suttas— 
(Samyutta Nik. 6). He recognised that the power of the wife 
had to be reckoned with in the home. If she were posessed of 
the five powers — of beauty, wealth, kin, sons and virtue, 
she might dwell at home in confidence overpowering her 
husband continuing to get the better of him. 
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Householders and their wives also exercised equal autho- 
rity in property matters. The wife's influence did not stop 
at the threshold of the home but permeated the whole of the 
society where religion was as important as government. 





In the Buddhist Dhamma. the ideal of self taming to be 
attained by effort. energy, and endeavour is made vitally 
important. The ideal is that, with reference to chastity he 
should haye the mother mind, the sister-mind and the daughter 
-mind towards all women who were not his wife, Adultery 
is spoken of as one of the four vices of conduct which bring 
a man to ruin 

“Slaughter of life, theft, lying, adultery 

To these no word of praise the wise award,” 








Such strong openions were the basis on which Buddhist 
morality was raised and are constantly stressed everywhere 
in the Suttas (Majjhima, 286. Dialogues (ii) 70, passim). 





“Let the wise man avoid an unchaste life as a burning 
of coals ; not being able to live a life of chastity, let him 
not transgress with another man's wife.” (Sutta-Nipata 395; 
S.B. E. X) 





“Intercourse with another's wife is 4magandha"" 
(Sutta Nip. 267) and brings the offender, after 
the body's dissolution to a state of woe and misery or to 
purgatory ; but he who refrains will pass to a happy state 
or to heaven. (Majjhima i, 313 ff), Adultery was a severely 
punishable crime in the early ages. (Milinda paüha. IV., 
8,28.), severe against both the sexes. 


It is to be noted that Kural places this topic of ‘not 
coveting another man's wife’ (15) after the chapters on (self) 
control and Right conduct. In all the 10 couplets of the 








-Dialogues (of Buddha) - iii, 184 
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15th chapter, Tiruvalluvar condemns this as the most heinous 
erime, ‘No sinner could be worse than the fool who 
covets another's wife. (142) 


Never can he (the one transgresses with another's wife) 
get rid of the four evils i.c. enmity, sin, fear and disgrace 
146). 

One finds that Tiruvalluvar is true to tradition in 
believing strictly in male domination and the subordinence of 
the wife. One full chapter (91) in the II section on ‘Artha’ 
is devoted to this topic of (the ignominy) of following in the 
wife's footsteps" 





"Not for the one who takes orders from his wife -are 
Dharma, Artha or other sets of pleasure" (909) 


“It will only bring shame for ever, amidst other (good) 
men - if one is subservient to his wife. (903) 





The man who fears his has no (hopes for the) 
next birth, nor ean he ever achieve prowess by his manly 
deeds, (909) 

Thus there is not much scope in Kural to know her role 
fully ven asa wife. As a mother, she is happier when 
she hears her son being praised as a wise, learned and (cul- 
tured) man, than she was at the time of his birth. 





Running the house with efficiency, diligence. absolute 
devotion to her husband and with unswerving loyalty and 
servility to him helping him discharge his duties as a house- 
holder was all that were required of her. And he took care 
of the rest. 











‘Thus one finds that Kural's couplets on the "Life part- 
nership’ are capable of echoing the Buddhist “duties of a 
wife* laid out in Sigalovada Sutta, because of its very general 
framework. 


Based on “Women under Primitive Buddhism" I. B. Horner 
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THE KING AND HIS CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS 
IN ARTHA SASTRA (Sanskrit) 
OF KAUTILYA AND TIRUKKURAL (Tamil) 


BY 
DR. (MRS.) RANGANAYAKI MAHAPATRA 


Artha Sastra isnot a theoretical treatise on Political 
Science. Its primary concern is with matters of political 
administration. It was composed by bringing together the 
teachings of all the earlier works on Artha Sastra and, is 
ly a treatise on the Art of government, Assuming 
that monarchy is the normal form of government, it is 
primarily addressed to the King. advising bim on the admi- 
nistration of his kingdom and his foreign policy adopted 
to the best advantage of his state. 





Its politics belong to the Pre-Maurya period. Later 
works like Nitisára of Kamandaka (anterior to 4 A.D.), Sukra 
Niti (about 18th cent. AD.) etc, all treat this as their model 
and source. Infact this is the earliest extant work available 
On Indian Artha Sastra today. For its comprehensiveness of 
treatment—of both internal administiation and foreign rela- 
tions Artha Sastra is almost unparalled. 


As for the Tamil work Tirukkural, a post-sangam 
ethical literature, it the only work which has a section on 
(PoruL) Acquisition of material/ wealth. In jts 133 
chapters of 10 couplets each, the first 38 are devoted to 
"Dharma (or ARam in Tamil) - the ethics governing the house- 
holder and Sanyasi's walks of life, and the next 70 for 
Artha or Porul (for Polity here) followed by the last 25 
chapters titled Kama for an almost poetical treatment of 
conjugal love and desire. (Porul = ‘means’, "substance" from 
which / of which somsthing can be made = Artha) 











An attempt is made in this paper to study the 
comparable aspects of the King and bis Constituents in both 





Kautilya’s and Tiruvalluvar's works, and see 
to point out related common Indian trad 
and treatment, in the art government. 





they can be 
n of concepts 





Kautilya's Artha Sastra is not addressed to any parti- 
cular king. but meant forthe guidance of rulers ia general, 


Tirukkural also did not design its Artha section as a 
guide meant forany particular king. Still less, it does 
not seem to be very much concerned with providing guidance 
1o any king ali the time. Inspite of its considerable details 
on the art of government. its counsel is addressed not to kings 
or his consellors alone “but to all engaged in public or 
secular affairs. One can even venture as for as saying that 
t the carliest opportunity the king or counsellor fades. into 
the background andthe (man) the individual becomes. the 
addressee, 














It seems likely that 'uvalluvar felt that it is not the 
kings or his ministers alone who needed an Artha Sastra, but 
every one needs it in his march towards his goal, in grappl- 
ing with life in the society where interests clash, where he has 
to fight for survival and where his sense of ethics and morality 
clash with bis physical needs and aspirations. 








However, it is not within the scope of this paper to 
explore irukkural from that angle. It confine itself 
as far as possible, to those areas where comparison, is plain 
and straight forward. 








*Artha Sastra, in its Book six. chapter one, section 95, 
under the title “Excellences of the constituent Elements” 





States that "the king, the minister, the country, ,the fortified 
city, the treasury, the army and the ally are the constituent 
elements of the state’, 














Among them the excellences of the King are, “born in 
a high family, endowed with good fortune, intelligence and 
spirit, given to seeing elders, pious, truthful in speech, not 
breaking his promise. grateful, liberal of great energy, not 
dilatory with weak neighbouring princes, resojute, not 
having a mean council of ministers, desirous of training, 
these are the qualities of one easily approachable. 











"Desire to learn. listening. learning, retention, thorough 
understanding. reflecting, rejecting (false views) and intent- 
ness on truth - these are the qualities of intellect 





‘Bravery, resentment, quickness and dexterity - these 
are the qualities of energy’. “Eloquent, bold, endowed with 
memory, intellect and strength, exalted, easy to manage, 
trained in arts, free from vices, able to lead the army, able to 
requite obligations and. injury in prescribed manner, possessed 
of a sense of shame, able to take suitable action in cal 
mities and in normal conditions, seeing long and far, attach- 
ing prominence to undertakings at the proper place and time 
and with appropriate human endacvour, able to discriminate 
Veteen peace and fighting. giving and withholding: & (obser- 
Vance of) conditions and striking at the enemies" weak points, 
well guarded. ete. etc ., devoid of passion, anger, greed, 
ete etc, sweet in speech, with conduct conforming to the 
advice of elders. etc. these are personal excellences. (Book 
six—Kautilya Artha Sastra Part H) 

















Tirukkural devotes 22 chapters to the section titled 'King/ 
Royalty :— 3 

in-the first chapter (39) on Royalty, Tirukkural des- 
¢ribes the king who. hes the army. citizens, — wealth, 
minister-(counsillors), ally, and fortification, as his SIX 
ORGANS, as the lion among the kings :- (391) 
`; As for the personal excellences of the King, the other 
9 couplets list courage, liberality, wisdom, and vitality (382), 
vigilance, knowledge and daring ctc (383) 


n 





Maren wena yuia ipee 

aero Geni s is Mudy (382) 

"gra renn add ay enfieg eoi. eot Divaps gb 

Biar Ücoorrdru mia" (383) 
He should be righteous, free from vice, upholding honour, 
(384) be capable of ing, producing or earning wealth 
and be capable of protecting it and properly planning and 
spending it (385) ; should be soft spoken, easy of approach, 
(386) sweet in speech. liberal, charitable (357) just and protec- 
tive (388), capable of heeding to advice even if unpleasant (389) 
end a great giver, possessing compassion, of righteous rule, & 
caring for the people (390) all these make him a great King. 











Artha Sastra goes into details about what it means by 
wisdom or knowledge and how to acquire it. (desire to learn, 
listening......etc). In Book 1. chap 2, the sciences: the king is 
supposed to master are enumerated as philosophy, the three 
Vedas, economics and the science of politics, 








But typically Tiruvalluvar does not go into these details 
which may change from time to time and place to place. For 
him the ruler has to have education—whatever is to be learned 
—according to the times—and that he has to learn them 
properly, without a doubt or misconception, and baving learnt, 
live according to it. 

Kural. * Learn well what is worth learning, and having learnt 
Live in consonance with it. — (391) 
The following chapters starting with learning (chap 40), go 
on to ‘not learning. listening, wisdom! etc, not for the King 
sione but to every one where applicable. Thus the 
topics take care of the King's excellences as they are dealt 
with in the Artha Sastra, like shunning evil tendencies (44) 
seeking the advice of the elders (45). planned ection (47) 
Qsfsg Geste wma, knowing one's own limits (48) 
eres 8 aco, Choosing the right time (49), aud right place 
@ er Bad (50), Testing and choosing the counsellors (51), - 
* English Trans K.A. Srinivasa Iyengar - Tiruvalluvar 
Tirukkural. > 
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Gafüs)Gschac testing and employment (52) - Osher 
Boner asad; kindred solidarity - (53) — «né spra. 
right governance - (55) — Qe Gurerenw ; avoidance of 
tyranny - (56) - and repression- (57)- not punishing too severely 
— Geo Gedjumeu; espionage - (59) — orc ; 
energy - (60)— s» ámapenc enw etc. 





Similarly both Artha Sastra and Tirukkural describe 
the good minister as possessing - for example - knowledge of 
the right means to great ends (the proper tools, timing. execu- 
tion and the undertaking)- Kural (631;) strong will. vigilance. 
courage. knowledge of sciences, perseverance etc. (633) ; 
eloquent. bold. upright. keenly intelligent. devoted and loyal 
etc. etc. Artha Sastra. however. does not elaborate on 
minister's duties, as it goes into. details of specific officials. 

As Tirukkural treats the mi citizens (land). 
wealth (treasury for Artha Sastra) fort. and (ally) friends a 
as the ORGANS of the king. all these ere treated. in another 
ste section titled 'Anga' in 32 chapters - 10 for the 
minister / counsellor and 22 ror all the other five or; For 
the minister / consellor. Kural gives whole chapters for eloq- 
uence (65); purity of action (66); will for action (67) ; and 
dynamics of action (68). The envoy (69) (See Artha Sastra 
1.16 section 12) should have many of the excellences of the 
minister. like, graciousness, noble birth, be pleasing to the 
king(681 Kural) love (fcr his king and country) wisdom, 
careful and skilled, speech (682) ; ready wit (685) sense of 
duty. time, place and thoughtfulness (687) etc, etc. As 
indispensable to all the counsellors and especially important 
to an envoy. Tirukkural talks about ‘how to move in royal 
presence" (chapter 70); Intuition (71) - «8: 9g (Reading) 
ofmind by signs) knowing (estimating) the audience (72) 
mesi; «o; and delivering (the message) in the assembly 
h confidence aen ar; ey r enis. 
Compare (Kural) 

Risking death itself, the perfect envoy 

will loyally serve his king” 
and Artha Sastre (1.16.23-11). 
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. and he should deliver the message as given to 
him even when danger to his life is seen (in so doing). 





Kautilya has 3 kinds of envoys which Kural is not 
going into details about. But Kural is elaborate in its 
emphasis on the Power and Skill in Speech delivery as a very 
important requisite for the counsellor. 





As for the other constituents. the comparisons reveal 
striking similarities. These are dealt with very briefly in the 
following pages. 

‘The Country’ in Artha Sastra (6.1.8) and ‘the land’ (includ- 
ing citizens) in Kural (chap. 74), sr@ 








It should be strong with deserving people (#4ami)- 
(731). capable of sustaining itself (734) and others in. times of 
distress (736), providing excellent means of liveli hood (731). 
not depending on rain for water (Artha), Kural 737 - for e.g. 
‘great is the land with a good. fort. hills, lakes, deep 
springs, streams and timely rains; capable of bearing taxes 
and fines (Artha ,Kural 733) etc. But ell this is of no use 
without a good King (740 ) 











‘The Fort’ in Artha Sastra (2.3.1 to 35) and Tirukkural 
chap. 75 

Artha Sastra goes into a very detailed accont- in 35 
Sutras of the construction of the forts - like water fort - either 
asan island in the midst of water, or high land shut in by 
water, or a mountain fort, a desert fort, or a jungle fort, both, 
for protection. and as places of retreat in times of calamity. 


Tirukkural docs not go into these details, but covers sil 
the requisites of the forts provided by Artha Sastra. See (741) 


The fort is an asset for both those who are capable of 
fighting the enemies, as well as those using itas a cover 
for self protection,” E 
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Among natural defences are hills, rivers. deserts and 
jungles (742); the best fort is spacious (744) ; well stocked 
with food and easy to defend (745) ; good men (troops) 
(746) ; can defy siege, attack or treachery (747), whose men 
and tactics can hurl back the enemy (749) ; but however well 
fitted it is, it will be of no use is not manned by capable 
persons (750). 











“The treasury’ in Artha Sastra (6.1.10) and Acquisition 
of wealth in Tirukkural chapter. 75. 


ARTHA SASTRA : “Acquired lawfully by the ancestors or by 
oneself, consisting mostly of gold and silver. containing 
various kinds of big jewels and cash, (one) that would with 
stand a calamity even for a long duration in which there is 
no income. —these are the excellences of a treasury 





As for Kural, except for one couplet - 757 which says 

“Royal wealth comprises unclaimed wealth, income 
through customs, and that earned by conquering enemies" all 
the other couplets talk about earning (wealth) in general, its 
importance in life, and how it provides one with the means for 
achieving all other ends also. (753-55, 759-50) 


‘This chapter (76) on the way of ‘acquiring Wealth’ could 
bea very important and interesting one for its interpre- 
tation of Dharma as love and compassion. 








With reference to the King. as well as any induvidual it 

has great messages - regarding the means as well asincen- 
tives. 
*'aygy Gera Guo mero rio ova 
apéesory user edes (755) 
‘Touch not, as something unclean, wealth obtained through 
loss of mercy and love’ (K.R.S.I) explained as ‘money that 
is not collected with mercy and compassion for the 
citizens; and not contributed by them with love for the 
King. This encourages constructive activities, rather than 
amassing wealth by force. 


ù Gur oyer nea 
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‘The Army’ in Artha 
chapters 77 (the excel 
Pride of the army). 


ARTHA SASTRA : 

“Inherited from the father and the grand father, con- 
stant, obedient, with the soldier's sons and wives contended, 
not disappointed during marches, unhindered everywhei 
able to put up with troubles, has fought many battles, skilled 
in the science of all types of wer and weapons, not having a 
Seperate interest because of prosperity and adversity shared 
(with the King). consisting mostly of Kshatriyas—these are 
the excellences of the army,” 


stra (6.1.11) and Tirukkural— 
nce of the Army) and 78 (The 





KURAL: A well formed, fealess army (761); an army of 
veterans ; "Only an army of (long dition) veterans can 
have the heart of steel at times of danger” —(761) 

med for valour, the army that has @ tradition knows 
neither desertion nor defeat,” (764); Valour, honour,conducting 
inself in a manner set by high traditions, selected by the King, 
these are the four that guard the arm,y (766)" Ifthe army 
is to win, there should not be hatred and discontent (because 
of poverty etc, among its soldiers) which will cause depletion; 
(769) "An army is that which has the valour to face even the 
God of Death (765) 

















Ally in Artha Sastra (61.12) and Friendship in Tiru- 
kkural (chap. 79 to 83) 


ARTHA SASTRA : Allied from the days of the father and 
the grand father, constant, under control, not having separate 
interest, great, able to mobilise quickly—these are excellences 
of ally.” 





Tiruvalluvar finds an excell*nt topic here which is of 
universal application. Answering to all the descriptions of 
the royal ally, Friendship in Kural takes up 5 chapters. 
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Long standing enduring mutual love of old friends 
(809) — upon ability to rush to help instantly. 
(788). "Like the hand that rushes to retrieve one's robe that 
comes off (788); not having a separate interest — ‘two hearts 
beating in concert and sustaining one another’ 789 ; etc. 





While on "friendship" it seems appropriate to identify 
and isolate harmful (chap 82) and false (chap 83) friendships 
also. All these provide the King as well as the commoner 
with worldiy wisdom. 


„— One also notes that the topics like ‘Vice's ie. want of 
wisdom (ignorance), lust, anger, eic called calamities or 
'Vyasanas' in Artha Sastra (Book 8. chap. 3) can be releted 
to Tirukkurals' ensuing chapters ; chapt. 84 - Folly; conceited 
ignorance 85; offending the powerful or elders - 90 ; Indul 

gence in women (ruled by one's wife) - 91 ; Public women-92; 
Addiction to drinking - 93, Gambling 94, (Remedy for) 
indulgence in food. 95- wees. 











The rest in Kural's Artha chapter - the miscellaneous 
section contains remedial advice as well some other topics. 


Even a very rapid survey touching just the ‘tip’ only 
gives the excitement of the depths that are to be explored in 
Tirukkural by these comparisons, clueto the admira- 
tion it drew from earlier scholars. 











(1) Clearly the Indian tradition behind “Artha’ concepts is 
brought out by such studies. 


(2) It gives on Artha Sastra in Tamil substantiated by the 
material available in the Tamil heroic poems of war. 


(3) Above all Tiruvalluvar's genius in the selection and 
interpretation of the Artha concepts to be relevant to 
man in his day to day affairs, which has made it a living 
gospel, conquering all limits of time and space, is here 
for us to understand. 
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